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IX.—_THE PHONOLOGY OF THE PISTOJESE 
DIALECT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Dialect of Pistoja and of the Pistojese mountains 
forms one of the group of Tuscan dialects. The writer spent 
six months in 1892 at Pistoja and in the villages of the Pisto- 
jese mountains, in order to collect material for the following 
monograph, which is based chiefly on the patois spoken by the 
natives of this district, 

My purpose in this study is two-fold: to consider the dia- 
lect first from an historical and a physiological point of view ; 
and secondly in comparison with other Tuscan (Italian) dia- 
lects. The sources at my disposal were the MSS. of the 
libraries and cathedrals of Florence and Pistoja; private MSS. 
and publications ; the speech of the people of Pistoja and of 
the peasants of the Pistojese mountains, At Florence I found 
seven MSS." in the Pistojese vernacular, one of the x11 cent- 
ury, dated 1259 (six years before the birth of Dante); the 
remaining six are of the xrv century.? At Pistoja I found 


1 Two of these MSS. were published by me in Modern Language Notes, vol. | 
vit, cols, 208-214. 
* I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Signor E. G. Parodi, of 
the Istituto di Studi Superiori di Firenze, who kindly helped me to avail my- 
self of these MSS. 
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several MSS. and a considerable amount of printed matter. 
The most important MS. noted here is that of Albertano da 
Brescia, bearing the date of 1268. It was published by Ciampi 
at the beginning of the present century. Another valuable 
MS., which I propose to publish in the near future, is the 
Apochalisis di Iohafti, probably of the x1v century. Of the 
publications, the most interesting are those of Prof. Gherardo 
Nerucci, the Sonetti Popolari (1890) of Alfredo Pasquali, and 
especially the anonymous Pratica della Grammatica per le 
Scuole Elementari del Circondario di Pistoja, 1887. 

After collecting all the MSS. and printed material I could 
control, my attention was turned to the speech of the people, 
in order to verify the pronunciation of what I had already 
obtained from the printed page or from script, and to supple- 
ment this material by drawing directly on the vernacular of 
the country. To this end I spent about two months in the 
hospitable and beautiful home, only two miles distant from 
Pistoja, of Signor Gherardo Nerucci, a retired professor, who 
has written several valuable works in the patois. To his 
kindly assistance I owe much of my material; he not only 
supplied me with his own books, and made it possible fur me 
to converse freely with the peasants on his own farm, but also 
introduced me at Pistoja to the professors and librarians, and 
aided me in procuring lodgings in private families where I 
was sure to hear the patois in its purity. 

During July and August I lived at Cutigliano, a pleasant 
_ little village in the Pistojese mountains near San Marcello. 
Wherever I went abundant opportunities presented them- 
selves for hearing the natives speak their dialect. Since the 
literary language is taught in all the schools, the patois is 
gradually dying out; in fact one cannot get the dialect in its 
absolute purity except from the older inhabitants, and espe- 
cially from the old women. 

In the following monograph I have proved that the orthog- 
raphy of the MSS. is phonetic; by the side of the old MS. 
forms are put the modern products, just as they are pronounced 
by the people to-day. 
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VOWELS. 
A 


§ 1. Tontc A. 

(a) a remains. 

1. -ario, the learned form, is found in old Pistojese where 
the modern has -ajo: operario (J., 3). 

2. -aro, half-learned: ventuliaro (Gr. P., 43).—Cf. Lue. 
calsolaro, capellaro, Racc., 246. 

3. -are: cavallare (Rice., 5). 

4, -aio is found in old Pistojese: denaio (I. P., 437).—Cf. 
Luc. denaio, B. Luc., 12. 

5. -ajo, half-learned: boajo (j =ii)." 

6. -aglio’ is used along the valley of the Lima, particularly 
from Cutigliano to the Lucchese mountains. Most of my 
examples are taken from the Mea di Polito:* gennaglio 
(M. 8), acciaglio12, staglio 16, agoraglio 25, merciaglio, mer- 
daglio, acquaglio 30, macellaglio 43, pollaglio 91, carbonaglio 


‘ef. Petrdcchi, Vocab. Pron. e Ort., p. X. 


* ef. Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., p. 210, n. 2. ef. Introduction. 
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108, Feraglio (Due Lett., 19), liscaglio (Uso, 49) ; paglio pariiim 
(M. 23) is not a suffix.—Cf. Lue. febbraglio, Race., 253, gra- 
naglio, fornaglio.' 

7. -aglia: grondaglia (M. 92), migliaglia 102, anguinaglia 
( Uso, 505), fungaglia, poveraglia. 

(b) a> e: deva (M. 5), andeva (N. 123) and steva 160 are 
formed by analogy with verbs of the second conjugation, 
though Wentrup (Neapol. Mundart, 7)* cites the correspond- 
ing Neapolitan forms Seva and steva as examples of phonetic 
change.—Cf. Sen. dea, stea ;‘—Lue. devo, stevo, andevo ;°— 
Pis. devo, andevo.® 

a>e. 

1. Before n: dechiarendo (MS. 1444), trionfente (C. 25) and 
sanguinente 26 are formed by analogy with the second conju- 
gation.—Cf. Sen. lavorente.” 

2. Before r: sbgrno éxbraniim (M. 43) and peri pariiim 
(J. P., 466) are Gallicisms ; the ¢ in eria (S., 6), found only 
in allgria, is due to dissimilation ; gra < arfim: primera- 
[mente] Al., 75, lumera (Cino, 228), manera 184. 

(a) a>. 

~ieri < -artiim, under French influence,* is a very common 
form in both old and modern Pistojese : consilieri (Al. 41), 
pensieri 58, gabellieri, gonfalonieri (J. 9), cancellieri 11, ter- 
zieri 24, sparvieri 29, destrieri (1. P. 6), forestieri 451, stafieri 
(Rice., 7), mazieri 60, aversieri (M. 50), cavalieri 68, cimieri, 
arciert 68, n., levrieri (S. 94), paravieri 110, carubiniert 116, 
camberieri (C. 60), barbiert (N. 12), curriert 14, perruchieri 

230, giardinieri (Gr. P. 10), panieri 13, quartieri 16, meschieri 
17, brigadieri 23.—Cf. Sen. cancellieri, candelieri, carnieri, 
cavalieri, cellieri, conseglieri, destrieri, dispensieri, enfermieri, 


14. G., XII, 116. 

*Giuliani, Deliz. d. Parl. Tose., 11, 340. 

34. G., IV, 147. *Zs., IX, 433-4. 

5A. G., XII, 109. 6 Tbid., 142. 7 Zs., IX, 520. 

’For another explanation cf. Ascoli, A. G. I, 484-5, n. and Canello, 
A. G. III, 301. 
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forestieri, fornieri, gonfalonieri, ingegnieri, leggieri, mestieri, 
panieri, pel(Degrinieri, pensieri, scardazzieri, spezieri, verzieri 
—Lue. forestieri B. Lue., 38, banchieri 71, vinactieri 72, ovrieri 
101, Droghieri 248) ;—Sicil. pumpieri, argentieri, curri- 
eri, cammerieri.” 

Variants. 


(a) a> i: brindolo O. H. G. brato (S. 7). 
(b) a(+n) > 4: gronchio, (A. G. XII, 130), cionco, 128.— 
Cf. Lue. gronchio A. G. XII, 130, cionco, 128. 


§ 2. ATONIC A. 
1. Pretoniec a. 


(a) a (+r) remains under influence of the Lucchese (?) : 
diavularia (M. 8), porearia 12, biancaria 24, gallantaria 64, 
chiacchiaria 65, furfantaria, villanaria 77, grazionaria 86, 
acquarello (8, 27), ostaria (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. Sen. amard, ama- 
rei, ete. ;°—Luc. argentaria, porcaria, calzarotto, caldarone, 
lazzaretto ;‘—Pis. pagaria, cavallaria, Catarina, comparare, 
Stentarello, Migliarino, condannard, confessarde, lasciaremo.° 

(b) a>e. 

1. Before r: cherubine (M. 33); the following three ex- 
amples are due to dissimilation : seramento (Al. 68), mercare 
(Gr. P. 40), deranno. 

2. By incomplete assimilation: Bietrice (B. 77), Sensone 
(C. 99). 

3. Special cases: setanasso (Rice., 57), by dissimilation, 
trebucco (J. 25) ef. Fr. trébucher.—Cf. Sen. effetto = affetto, 

Nepoleone, secrestia, seramento ;°—Pis. Sensogna = Sassonia, 
Bernabe. 

(ec) a>i. 

1. In hiatus: piese pagénsém (Rice., 30) by incomplete 
assimilation. 


1 IX, 521. “A. G., XI, 113. 


*Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 23. [bid., 143. 
Zs, IX, 523. Zs., IX, 522. 
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2. By the influence of the following s, z the a is raised to 
the i: monisterio (B. 80), niseondere (C. 84), culizione 10. 

3. By dissimilation : imbasciadore, imbaciata (Rice., 22).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. monisterio ;'—Flor. monistero Purg., X VIII, 
122, colizione Tancia, 976, caticrisma C. Son., 10 ;—Sen. colizi- 
one C. Son., 68 ;—Luc. imbasciatore Can. Pop., 17 ;—N. Ital. 
munistiero, mortilitade.? 

(d) a>o. 

1. Before labial: oprire, perhaps formed according to cop- 
rire;* opritura, oprimento (C. 85). 

2. Before /, r by assimilation : olocco alucum * (Gr. P. 15), 
eorogio Grk. aivoppayia (M. 90), forbottare barbiiltare (C. 11). 

3. Before n: sgronchirse crincilire (M. 90), scioncare, § 1, 
variants, (b).—Cf. Flor. occidente Tancia, 948 ;—Rom. oprire 
(Belli, 9).° 

(e) a>u 

1. Before labial: cherubine (M. 33), carubinieri (S. 116), 
cammumilla (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Special cases: intrurompere (Al. 23) is due to incomplete 
assimilation, uecidentale (Al. 54) is influenced by wecidere, and 
usciolo 6) by uecello.—Cf. Aret. cherubina (Belli) ;° 
Rom. cherubigneri (Belli, Son., 165).° 

Apheresis. 

liso allisum (Uso, 40), locco 533, roganza 834, uto (C. 8), 
*gnamo 9, leatio 79, micizia (Gr. P. 19).—Cf. Flor. liso ( Uso, 
40), gnamo C. Son., 43 ;—Sen. manza, Vignone,’ ’ndai (C. Son., 
32), ’ulo 52 ;—Pis. ’gnamo C. Son., 5;—N. Ital. giron, sassino.’ 

Syncope. 


Pretonic a is sometimes syncopated in the Fut. and Condit. 
tenses of the strong verbs in -are: drde (Al. 33), stranno (J. 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 203. Mussafia, Beitrdge, 111. 
Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 51; Grober, A. L. L., III, 140. 
“Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 180. 6 Zs., IX, 523. 


Quoted by Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 205. ™Mussafia, Beitriige, 115. 
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3), strde 4, strd (M. 89), fresti, frebbe—The syncope of pretonic 
a in the strong verbs in -are is also a strong Florentine charac- 
teristic: sfrd Tancia, 892, fra 895, frd 908, fremmo 916, strem 
930, drei 958, dra, stra, fresti, frebbe ;'—Lue. dra, B. Luc., 59. 


Prosthesis. 


1. Prosthetic a (+ /, r) is of frequent occurrence in modern 
Pistojese ; the / or r is doubled. . 

(a) +: allaceare (S. 31), alloscire, allonzare, allogagione 32, 
allastrico Uso 41. 

(8) arritornare (S. 6), arraceomandare, arricordare 
37, arraccontare, arriverciare, arrosolire, arrammentare (C. 
53), arreplicd (N. 6), arripesco (‘Stor.,’ 8), arrimettilo 6, arris- 
contrare 12, arriposare.? 

2. Before other consonants than /, r: abbenech2 (C. 11), 
aceapare (S. 26), accost (N. 6), addimandare (Stor., 15), 
appopolato (Gr. P. 35), assortire, assommare (S. 41), assapere 
(C. 54), asserbato (N. 35).—Cf. Sen. ar(r)acomandare, arra- 
comidare, arrandellare, arrassomigliare, arréndare, ar(r)icor- 
dare, abbisognare, acconvenire, accosie, allapidare, appoplare, 
as(s)apere, assortire ;*—also in Aret. and Rom. ;—Corton. 
arrimpire Race., 265 ;—Neapol. abbasta, abballo, accosst, 
arrendere, attassare.* 

Metathesis. 


stranuzzire (V. and M., 179). 


2. Post-tonie a. 


Variants. 
(a) a@ remains. 
1. Before r: zucearo. 
2. Morphological are ogna® (Al. 14) from neuter plural 
omnia, dua (C. 20) from neuter plural dua, mana (N. 332), 


1 N. Amer. Rev., 1832, p. 319. * Collez. Napol., XXVIII, 6. 
* Arch. Trad. Pop., U1, 373. 5A. G., XII, 118. 
4 Zs., IX, 521-22. 
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formed by analogy with feminines of I declension, fuora foras, 
formed according to contra and other adverbs.'—Cf. Flor. ugna, 
dua, fuora, mana, zuecaro ;—Sen, zuecaro Race., 283 ;—Lue. 
and Pis. dua, ugna, trea, and the proparoxytones zuccaro, can- 
taro, gambaro, Lazzaro ;?—N.Ital. zucaro.’ 

(b) a> e: Césere (C. 62) by assimilation or under the influ- 
ence of r.—Cf. Sen. sighero, C. Son., 31. 

(ec) a> i: canipa (Gr. P. 11) by dissimilation. 

(d) a> 0: seandolo (Ap. 11) influenced by the /. 


Epithesis. 
ina (Al. 43) < ine < in, ohimmea (8S. 7) where the a repre- 
sents an off-glide. 


Apocope. 
un’ (uncia), Gr. P. 12. 


E 


§ 3. Tonic E. 

(a) ¢>¢. 

1. In open syllable: tema (Gr. P., 49); the oxytones me, 
te, re, tre are learned ; neve* (Gr. P. 41), nei 50, deve are due 
to dissimilation ;—cf. Rom. re, me, te ;°-—Piacen. re, tre ;°— 
Mil. tre.° 

(b) ¢> ge: meje, teje, treje (M.), the ¢ is lengthened so that 
an off-glide ¢ is developed and then j is inserted to break 
hiatus. —Cf. South Italian teje, seje,” and especially Neapolitan." 

(c)e > ie. 

1. In open syllable. 

a. After a palatal in old Pistojese: increscievile (Al. 23), 
doleiez(z)a 27, agievile 52, dicieva (Ap. 5), ricieve 11, piangiea 
23, merciede 47, dispiacievole 73, ciena 81, facieano (I. P. 17).— 


 Meyer-Liibke, /tal. Gram., 3 107. 

24. G., XII, 113, 144. 3 Mussafia, Beitrdge, 112. 

‘cf. Tuscan neve by the side of neve. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 2 115. 
5 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 2114. 7Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 256. 

Zs., XIV, 137. 8. N. Amer. Rev., 1832, p. 308. 
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Cf. Flor. dicievo Uso, 92 ;—Luc. facievo' Uso, 92, n. 3;— 
Tuscan diciga B. D’ Ant.,* 59, piaciere, ricieve, ciera 63, gia- 
ciere 65. 

B. After n: Valdinievole (I. P. 25), nieve-—Cf. Lue. Val- 
dinievole, B. Lue., 5 ;—Pis. nieve Ital. nieve.‘ 

2. In closed syllable. 

After a palatal : Franciesco, Ciecco (Gr. P. 21). 


Variants. 

(a) ¢ remains. 

1. In open syllable: menima (Al. 10) formed on meno ; 
primavera. 

2. In closed syllable: architetto follows diminutives in 

(b) ¢(+ palatal) > et: reie régém (Al. 53), 

(ec) 

1. In open syllable: nimo némo (C. 9), influenced by 
niuno. Meyer-Liibke® says nimo is formed upon nissuno, 
but are not nimo and nissuno (both popular forms) formed 
according to niuno?’ dipo dé + post (Al. 21), despiri (Cino, 
145).—Cf. Flor. nimo, nissuno ;—Luce. nimmo ;*—Pis. nimo, 
dipo. 

2. In closed syllable: isse Ypsiim (Al. 22), cui’ &e[etim] + 
Mle (C. 15).—Cf. Flor. qui? C. Son., 9;—Sen. gista (= questa) 
Assetta, 263. 


4. Tonic E. 
(a) remains. 
1. In hiatus: Deo (Cino, 365), meo 428.—Cf. Flor. deo 
(only in rhyme) Purg. XVI, 108; meo Petr., Son., 26. 


' Both elements of the diphthong ie are pronounced. 

*Zs., XV, 65. . 4 Mussafia, Beitrage, 111. 

3 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom.,2115. * Meyer-Liibke, Jial. Gram., 2 62. 

® Gram. Rom., 2 116. 

‘ef. Ital. Gram., 3 56, where Meyer-Liibke himself thinks nimo is formed 
according to niuno. 

*A. G., XII, 109. 142. 
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2. In open syllable: In the learned words petro (Al. 4), 
convene 13, sede (Cino 22), tene 356, vene (in rhyme) 357, 
mele (S. Fr. 23), dreto @ret{r]Jo (M. 19), allevo (N. 56), eelo, 
(Gr. P. 20), Cesare 46, gregge, regge, legge. —Cf. Flor. dreto 
Tancia, 888, Petro 905, petra Petr., Son., 4, ritene 21, ven 140, 
tene 146, dece 200 ;—Lue. vene B. Luc., 22, tene 23 ;—Gen. ten, 
ven, dexe décém, i inseme ;'—Alatri mele pede; ;*—Sicil. dedi, meli 
with final i, petra.’ 

3. In closed syllable. 

a. Before nas. + cons.: In the learned words scendere (Gr. 
P. 49), faccenda, grembo grémiiim ; tempio is formed under 
the influence of tempo. 

8. Before open cons. : fancello (Al. 42) is due to change of 
stella, ellera hédéraim, ermo érémiim.—Cf. Logdu. stella, 


—Mil. stella. 

e (in closed syllable) > ¢. 

1. Before n’: vegno (Cino, 139), tegno—the n’ raises the 
to ¢. 

2. cutrettola’ cauda + trépidaim follows diminutives in -etto. 

(c) ¢>*. 

1. Before hiatus i: riei (Al. 38), Graciadiei (MS. 1364), 
siei, es (M. 70). 


2. In open syllable. 

a. After a palatal: primogienito (Ap. 3), cietere 23, gieneri 
(Gr. P. 43). 

8. After other consonants: lievora (Al. 7), sieguito 14, 
, siedere < sédére < sédére (M. 22), niego (C. 32), liepre 39, 
lieva (Gr. P. 19), and even after cons. +r: priego (S. Fr. 8) 
by the side of Flor. prego *® Tancia, 902 ; brieve, grieve (Cino, 
308) is out of secondary ¢ e.—In early Tuscan the diphthong i ie 


1 [bid., X, 144. 3Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 17. 

* Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 345. *Schuch., Vokalismus, IT. 

°A. G., XIII, 137. This e is not so open, however, as in Tuscan. Jbid., 
140, n. 1. 

® Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 2 91. 

TIbid., 3 62. ®Tbid., 2 88. 
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and the simple ¢ are found side by side. Dante uses ie in 
open syllable rarely: triegua Inf. VII, 88 ;—Jntell. niego, 
priego, lievo ;—Boce. priego, Dec. I, 1; B. D’Ant. priego, 
lieva ;'—Sen. lieva by the side of leve, Pietro, Petro, Siena, 
Sena ;?—Pad. priega, lieva, mierita, sieguita ;*—old Venet. 
lievore, brieve, lieve, grieve, niega, siegua, prieghi;* N. Ital. 
iego.® 

3. In closed syllable. This phenomenon is quite common, 
particularly in old Pistojese when the e is preceded by a pala- 
tal and followed by a nas. + cons. Both elements of the 
diphthong ie are pronounced.° 

a. The old gerundives nosciendo (Al. 23), faciendo 27, vegi- 
endo (B. 77), diciendo (Ap. 7), afligiendosi 49, piangiendo 77. 

B. Vineienzo (Al. 27), ciento (B. 81), incienso (Ap. 33), 
argiento 41, piangienti 77, giente (Gr. P. 21). 

y. ¢ followed by nas. + cons., but not preceded by a pala- 
tal: The gerundives habiendo (J. 15), volliendo (Al. 55), poni- 
endo 56, formiendo (I. P. 247), sappiendo (S. Fr. 62), and the 
modern forms tiengo (M. 21), viengo (C. 18). 

5. ¢ preceded by a palatal but not followed by nas. + cons. : 
statieia (Al. 4) probably out of statéria,’ cierto 27, lucierna 
(Ap. 79), ricietto (M. 153), ucciello aucélliim (Gr. P. 20).—Cf. 
Flor. ciento Crest., 20, deciembre 28, tiengo C. Son., 38, vienga 
51 ;—Sen. viengo C. Son., 7 ;—Luc. sapiendo B. Luc., 3, abbi- 
endo 55, facciendosi 64, tiengo, viengo ;*—Pis. tiengo, viengo ;° 
—B. D’ Ant. ciento Zs., XV, 56, digiendo 58, cierto 60, argiento 
61, cierbia 67 ;—Neapol. priesto, tormiento, cappiello, castiello, 
viento,” 

Variants. 

(a) e(+ + cons.) > a in old Pistojese: sostenanze (Al. 20), 

sanza Abséntii (B. 82).—Cf. Flor. sustanza, Par. VII, 5, 


'Zs., XV, 63, 68, 6 Also in Lucchese. Cf. Uso, 92, n. 3. 
*Tbid., 1X, 523. 7 Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 596. 

5 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 8. 8 A. G., XII, 164. 

* A. G., XII, 248. 9 Tbid., 176, 

Mussafia, Beitréige, 111. 10 Collez, Napol., XX VIII, 5. 
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sanza Intell., 155 ;—Aret. sanza (Billi) ;'—sanza is found in 
many old Tuscan texts ;*—Fr. sans. 

(b) ¢ (+ n’) after a palatal > ie: ingiegnio Ingéntiim (Gr. 
P. 25); the n’ raises the ¢ to ¢. 

(c) ¢(in open syllable) > i: migghio (S. 5) by assimilation, 
undicima (Al. 8) influenced by undici. 

(d) e(in closed syllable) > ws nuse &xit (N. 89) formed by 
analogy with pretonic wu in uscire = uscio + éxire.—Cf. Pis. 
usce.* 


§ 5. ATONIC E. 


1. Pretonic e. 

(a) e remains, 

1. In hiatus: neuno (Al. 3), ciaschewno 12 is the primitive 
and legitimate form out of quisqué + tiniim ;* neente (J. P. 
109).—Cf. Brunetto Latini, who has neuno, neente, while Dante 
has the forms in 7; both, however, have the forms /eone, leale, 
beato, creare ; *—Intell. neente 130 ;—Lue. newno ‘ B. Luc.,’ 4, 
cescheuno 93. 

2. Latinisms are incontenente (A/. 21), Melano (Rice., 22), 
pregione (Cino, 435), asseguro (M. 107), securo (Gr. P. 41); 
original Latin pretonic e is also preserved in averebbe (J. P. 
177), affinech2 256, operire (S. 6), adoperare (C. 47), serebhe 
(N. 28), saperra 46, lemosena 200, avvederai 439, poterebhe 
452.—Cf. Sen. mesurare, pregione, securo, fenestra, Renaldo, 
segnore ;*°—Luc. sera B. Luc., 28, poteranno 79, menuto 81, 


- seguro, pregione ;’—Pis. averd C. Son., 22, secwro, mesura, Mel- 


ano, pregione ;*°—B. D’ Ant. averebbe, saperebbe, poterebbe ;°— 
Aret. securo Guit., 6, pregione 14 ;—Petr. seeura 7 ;—modern 
poetry prefers nepote, securo, etc. ;"—Logdu. mesura ;""—Pad. 


‘Quoted by Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 205. 


2 Zs., LX, 524. 7A. G., XII, 113. 

aix, i, 72-3. 

> Zehle, Laut- und Flez., 21. 10 Caix, Origini, 61. 


° Zs., IX, 582-8. “4, G., XIII, 106. 
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segure, mesura, preson ;'—Gen. preson, mesura, seguro, segnor, 
besogno, and in the proclitics and enclitics me, te, se.’ 

3. The prefix de- is sometimes preserved: denanzi (Al. 
9), dechiarendo (MS. 1444), defetto (N. 276), defende (Gr. P. 
36), deliberare, desiderare, devenire.-—Cf. Flor. depende Par. 
XXVIII, 42} desiderio Par. XX XIII, 48, by the side of 
disiderio Purg. XV, 33 ;—Sen. denanzi, defetto, dechiarare, 
deliberare, devenire ;°—Lue. and Pis. defetto.* 

(b) e>a. This development of pretonic e > a is a promi- 
nent characteristic of both old and modern Pistojese; the 
change may take place before any consonant or group of con- 
sonants. Assimilation and dissimilation play an important 
part in this development. 

1. By assimilation: aguale® (Al. 13), asaminare 43, contas- 
tare 59, damando (I. P. 230), sanato 468, raguardate (S. Fr. 
12), maladire, maladeggio (S. 98), matafera métiphoram (Gr. 
P. 18), maladizione 15, pallareccio ériciiim 16, sgan- 
garato cinctr + atiim® (M. 107); antrata (Al. 23) and gian- 
darmi (Son. Pop., 49) are influenced by the nasal (+ cons.).’ 

2. By dissimilation: assempri éxémpliim (Al. 9), amendare, 
aleg(g)ersi® éligére 13, piatosa (Cino, 308), aterno (A. 10, n.), 
assercito (S. 13), abbreo® (C. 45). 

3. Before r: quarelle (M. 35), arredi hérédém 48 ; mar- 
coledie (S. 7) and possibly (?) vennardi 187 are influenced by 
martedi; sargente sérviéntém (Gr. P. 11) influenced by O. H. 
G. scarjo* and Span. sargento; iarsera (Uso, 470). 

4. Special cases: afecto (Al. 5) = effetto is confounded with 
affetto ; dapoi (M. 1534), sagreto = sécrétiim +- stteratiim (M. 
10, n.), aduecazione (C. 44), oppuramente (N. 2) is formed by 
analogy with solamente and other adverbs ; the pretonic a in 
tut?’ addua (N. 218) comes from the neuter plural.—Cf. Pop. 
Lat. camaratum, Mareator, marcado, pargamina, Armogenes, 


1 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 15. 5 Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 2 137. 

* Flechia, A. G., X, 147. *Canello, A. G., 360. 

5 Zs., IX, 532. 7 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 2 368. 
“A. G., XI, 118, 144. Diez, Warterbuch, p. 292. 
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Calandina, iantare, aclesia, Amatista, Matauro ;'—many other 
dialects change pretonic e to a particularly before r: Flor. aterno 
Lam. di Cee., 3, accellenza 33, assendo, sagreto Tancia, 905, 
iarsera 919, aducazione C. Son., 47, sarvare 86, sarvietta 96 ; 
—Sen. iarsera, venardi, Arcolano, arrare (errare), caldarone, 
comparare, delibarare, parsona, povaretto, serafino, vitoparoso, 
Aduardo, agualmente, carastia, piatoso, sanatore ;*—Luce. ven- 
nardie, quarella, gliarsera,’ cambariera ;‘—Pis. venardie, Vala- 
riano, piata, ialsera =iersera,’ aduazione C. Son., 47 ;—Corton. 
jarsera Race., 258, sappara 259 ;—Emil. sarpent, narburi,® 
arsira ;’—Pad. alletto, piatoso, spiandore, arrore, arsera ;*§— 
Gen. asempio, aspose, aspeitar, axalta, axamiano, arror, mar- 
chante, sarafim, sarmon ;*—Mil. quarélla, marmoria, venardi, 
parche ;°—N. Ital. damanda, piatosa, splandore, asperto, adefi- 
care, imparadore ;""—Campobasso, maremma, cumarella (cu)cu- 
merella.” 

(c) e(+ palatal) > ei in hiatus in old Pistojese: neiente nec 
+ &ntém (Al. 9), leiali légdlem (J. 2). 

(d) e>i. 

1. In hiatus. 

a. e+a>i-+a: criatura (Al. 63), biato, Biatrice (B. 79), 
erianzia (M. 83), riavisassi ré + Advisare (C. 93). 

B. e+a>i-+e: Bietrice (B. 77). 

y. e+i>i+e: dientro dé + Intro (Gr. P. 22). 

& e+u>i+o: riobarbero réibirbirtim (Gr. P. 14). 

2. By assimilation. 

a. siguitamente (Al. 28), pigiore 47, milliore 49, cilimoniere 
(M. 75), zinia yeved (S. 10), pricissione pricéssioném (C. 12), 
carizia ciréstiim 61, discrizione discrét¥éném (N. 410), spiri- 
menti (Gr. P. 13), pittirosso péctiis + riissiim 15, appipito ; 


Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 208-15. *Flechia, A. G., II, 11. 


* Zs., IX, 529-30. 8 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 16. 
3A. G., XII, 113. ® Flechia, A. G., X, 146-7. 

* Raccolta, 347. 10 Salvioni, Dial. Mod., 105. 
54. G., XU, 144. Mussafia, Beitriige, 112, 115. 


® Mussafia, Romg., 82. D’Ovidio, A. G., IV, 156. 
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the prefix de- > di-: discrivere (Al. 16), diliberato (I. P. 98), 
dilicato (Riec., 63), disidero (S. Fr. 23), dilicatezze 52; the 
prefix re- > ri-: riplicare (N. 32), ribillione 152. 

3. By dissimilation : nicessita (S. Fr. 21); the prefix de- 
> di-: dicretali (Al. 16), dinnegare 6; the prefix re- > ri-: 
riverenzia (M. 79). 

4, ex <is: isaminare (Al. 43), ismisurata (Rice., 23), isban- 
dire (S. 8), isventolare 92, istravolto éxtra + vdlitum (N. 2), 
iscoprendo 8, ispaventosa 10, ismovere 115; also es >is: istate 
aestatém (Gr. P. 11), istivali aestivalém (Due Lett., 13). 

5. The atonic pronouns me, te se > mi, ti, si before lo, la, 
ne:' si ne (Al. 21), mi ne 59, mi lo (M. 14), mi la 25, mi 0 
23, mi ne 15, mi w’ 17, ti lo 21, ti le 93, si la 95, mi la, ti lo, 
si lo (Uso, 678). 

6. Special cases : isopo ( A/. 10) and convisatione 38, where 
the i is under the influence of the s; iguale aequalém (Al 60), 
sicundo (Rice., 103, dipot (Cino, 13), biltate 62, and vintura 
424 are formed according to the regular Italian rule for the 
development of pretonic e; ubbidienza (V. and M. 144) is 
formed according to ubbidire, and nissuno (N.-N. 8) accord- 
ing to niuno.2—Cf. Pop. Lat. Biates, diliberat, dilicatus, dis- 
cribere, disiderio, sicunda, ete. ;>—Flor. biato Lam. di Cee., 4, 
sipoltura 29, binigno Tancia, 884, appipito 896, cilimonie 899, 
nicista 921, pricission 925, mimoria 926, dilibrati, nissun(o) 
945; piggiore Dec., I, 1, migliore I, 2; mi nandai Tes., 22; 
mine passo Intell., 3 ;—Sen. criatura, biato, Lionardo, riale, 
appipito, cimento, cirimonia, dinajo, disiderio, lunidi, mimoro, 
nicisita, pricissione, sicondo, sipoltura, spiciale, isbandire, isco- 
prire, iscusare, iscumunicare, ismontare, tspedire, istate, isti- 
mare; ‘—Lue. ghirone, ciaschiduno, vissica, iscire;°—Pis, issuto, 
vissica, sigondo, istate, finire, iscire,’ precissione C. Son., 36, 
nissuno 48 ;—Aret. .apitilo, sirvito, sintire Corton. priciso 


1 This phenomenon is limited almost entirely to San Marcello. 

®of. % 3. (d) 1. 3Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 298-302, 382, 426. 
* Zs., IX, 531, 533. 6 [bid., 144. 

5A, G., XII, 114. 7 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 2 35. 
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Race., 258, sird 259, nicisserio 260, sirvitd 261, binissimo 
262, virita 266 ;—Gen. dinai = denari, firir, neccissitae, nigun 
nec uno.' 

(e) e > ie is a prominent characteristic of old Pistojese. 

1. After a palatal cons.: concieduto (Al. 20), cielato 37, 
sacierdotale (Ap. 5), vincierd 9, comincierda 17, reggiera 33, 
vangielizzd 43, giacieranno 45, magiesta 65, piangieranno 75, 
disciendea 85, dacciello 89, velociemente 95, gienerazione 97, 
giendarmi (S. Fr. 12); also in modern Pistojese: chiac- 
chierone (Gr. P. 20), Gienerale, cieseraria 21, gieografia 22, 
sviscierato 23. 

2. mielate (C. 18), sientiede 43, tienere 106, and vienere 110 
are formed by analogy with the stem-accented forms.—Cf. 
Flor. vienuco C. Son., 27, bieltate Intell., 132; Prat. gieloso 
Crest., 95 ;—Pis. vienuto C. Son., 19 ;—Aret. gientile Guit- 
tone 170, ricievendo 179;—B. D’Ant. ciercando Z., XV, 
58, ingieneroe, uccielletti 61, dolciemente 62. 

(f) e>o. 

1. e (+ labial): proveduto (Al. 47), adovenire 54, doventare 
54, n., soppellire stpéllire (I. P. 461), romanere 476, n., dopoi 
(MS. 1444), propotemzia (8. 199). 

2. Confounding of prefixes: soddusse siibdiictre instead of 
sédiictre? (J. P. 476, n.), protenzione, procetti (Gr. P. 12), 
projudicare, prosunzione; perhaps also soppellire, 3 roveduto 
and propotenzia of the preceding paragraph. 

3. oscire dstIiim -+- éxire (A/. 65) is learned.—Cf. Flor. sop- 
pellito Lam. di Cec., 35, protenzione V. and M., 144, sodusse Tes., 
5 ;—Sen. dovenire, doventare, dovoto, procendi, proferire, profetto 
perféctiim ;*—Luc. soppellire, romase, dopende, ciometerio.* 


Apheresis. 


*saminamento (Al. 48), ’serudere &xclidére (S. 7), Manuelle 
100, strazione 142, quilibrio 121, resia 123, ’state aestatém (C. 


1A. G., X, 147. 3 Zs., IX, 534. 
* Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram. 2137. G., XII, 114. 
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103), lemosina (N. 200), reda, sperto.—Cf. Flor. ’siliato C. Son., 
41, ’limosiniere 85 ;—Sen. mendare, difizio, senpro (exemplum) 
spresso,' ’resia C. Son., 44,’ Manuelle 77 ;—Lue. spetlare, state, 
scire exire ;*—Pis, stinguere, rede, spettare, scire exire,’’ Uropa 
C. Son., 21. 
Syncope. 

1. Between mute and liquid: pricolo, considrate (M. 52), 
sprimentare (Uso, 935), sparare. 

2. Between s+ -r in the Fut. and Cond. of the verb essere: 
srd, srd, srei, sresti, srebbe, ete. 

3. istut = se tu (Al. 7).—Cf. Flor. pricolosa Tancia, 877, 
sre’ 881, delibrato 908, stu 930 ;—Sen. mercordi C. Son., 91, 


Epenthesis. 


Between mute and liquid: pigherizia, mitera mitraim (Gr. 


P. 22). 
Metathesis. 


presempio (M. 57), suprestizione (V. and M. 81).—Cf. Sen. 
presempio C. Son., 5 ;—Lue. presempio Uso, 751. 


Post-tonie e. 


(a) e remains in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: diece (J. 2), lunge (Cino, 67), domane 
(S. Fr. 28). 

2. In proparoxytones: gioven (Cino, 83).—Cf. Sen. gio- 
veno ;°—Lue. domane B. Lue., 72. 

(b) e>déeaftera palatal cons. This development isa strong 
characteristic of old Pistojese and is also found in the modern 
language. Both elements of the diphthong are pronounced.® 

1. In paroxytones : /ueie (Al. 5), pacie 6, doleie 7, vocie 13, 
nuocie 20, dispiacie 25, radicie 34, leggie légém 46, crocie (B. 
78), fornacie (Ap. 5), falcie 61, meritricie 69, lungie 75, invecie 

1 Zs, 1X, 534. ‘ Grober’s Grundriss, I, 528. 

Tbid., 125. IX, 541. 

* Ibid., 153. ® Also in the Lucchese. Cf. 2 4. (d) 3. a, n. 
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(Gr. P. 15), felicie 67.—Cf. Flor. diecie Crest. 24, pacie 26 ; 
B. d’Ant. doleie Zs., XV, 51, piacie 62, leggie 63, bocie 70. 

2. In proparoxytones: cresciere (Al. 35), sempricie 40, 
calicie 53, angielo (Ap. 7), soduciere siibdiicére 11, leggiere 
(Gr. P. 20). 

(c) e>o in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones. 

a. Primary e: puro (Al. 67). 

B. Secondary e: tuo << tue < tu (non sai) Al. 4, piuo < piue 
< pit (tosto) 8, and rend2o < rendée < rend? (lode) are due to 
assimilation ;'—aveto (decto) Al. 68.—Cf. Sen. rendéo, cadéo, 
potéo, sedéo, vendéo? 

2. In proparoxytones in modern Pistojese : lellora hédérim 
(Gr. P. 13). 

Variants. 

(a) e>a in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: adonqua (Al. 51); ina < ine < in 43 
where the a is out of secondary e. 

2. In proparoxytones: senacha (Al. 7) by assimilation.— 
Cf. Flor. dunqua Intell., 162 ;—Luc. qualunqua B. Lue., 1, 
quantunqua 2, chiunqua 18 ;—Pad. ancha, doncha ;*—old 
Ven. adonca.* 

(b) e >i in proparoxytones. 

1. In hiatus: dinia (Gr. P. 21) by assimilation. 

2. After a vowel: preiti (Al. 12) présb¥térim > prevete > 
preete > preiti by dissimilation—Cf. Pop. Lat. linia, tinia, 
vinia ;°—Neapol. prevete.® 

(c) e> siguro sibér + (M. 34) by assimilation. 


Syncope. 


povra Oino, 67 (in rhyme).—Cf. Flor. povra Fiera, 77 (not 
in rhyme) ;—Sen. poro C. Son., 42. 


lef. my article on tu> tue> tuo, Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. VIII, No. 2, cols. 
97-99. 4A. G., XII, 254. 

2 Zs., IX, 427. 5 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 437, 441-42. 

3 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 22. 6 Tbid., I, 356. 
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Epenthesis. 


Between mute + liquid: maghero (S. 7), aghero (C. 49), 
pighero.—maghero and pighero are found in other dialects.' 


Epithesis. 

e used as an off-glide with oxytones is a strong Pistojese 
characteristic ; in fact the rule is almost constantly observed 
by the contadini. 

1. a+e: arae (Al. 8), farae 10, strae 14, tacerae 15, drae 
16, potrae 19, giae 31, siae 42, viverrae 53, atrae 57, vendi- 
earrae 58, aquae 71, strae (J. 4), parrae 7, sae (M. 3), anderae 
(S. 34), sarae (C. 12), hae 27, vae 50, lae 78. 

2. e+e: ée (Stor., 8), mée (S. 71), potée. 

3. i-+e: lallie (M. 8), die, lunedie, lacquie 51, sie, cule (C. 
9), accosie 10, costie, seppellie 20, Ne 21, chie 39, martedie, 
marcoledie 81. 

4. o+e: altroe (Al. 11), lagrimoe 20, levoe, apeloe 21, cioe 
24, peroe 68, amoe (S. Fr. 21), ririvoe (M. 10), androe (S. 34), 
soe, fermoe, imperoe (C. 8), arrioe, doe, addenteroe 9, scontroe, 
saroe 10, voe, covoe 11, andoe, foe, cavoe, noe 18, principioe 19, 
scramoe 21, lassoe 24, tiroe 25, diroe 27, seccoe 29, montoe 32, 
garboe 36, corvandoe 37, staroe 42, nentroe 43, menoe 44, tornoe 
(N.-N. 521). 

5. u-+e: tue (Al. 4), sue siistim (C. 10), give 14, lassue = 
la + su 19, fue 26, pite 89. 

6. pere (Cino, 51).—Cf. Flor. lae, ée, pite, Lam. di Cee., 
4, tue Tancia, 911, giue C. Son., 7, noe 19, cosie 46, Gesue 50, 
quae, lae 55, quie 77, fue Crest., 24, de Intell., 138; Dante 
uses the epithetical e generally for the sake of the rhyme: ee, 
Inf. XXIV, 90, sie, Purg. XXVIII, 8, sue, Purg. XVI, 
30 ;?—Sen. colae, mee, cosie, perde, gite, cide, gide, pite, sue, 
chie, tue, quie, lie, cite, veritde, necesilde, volontae ;* also numer- 


1Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 126. 
?Zehle, Laut- und Fler., 24. 3 Zs., IX, 536. 
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ous verbs: amde, andde, cercde, fermde, levde, etc.,' anderde, 
durde, farae, potrae, doe, dae, foe, fae, soe, stoe, voe, vae, etc. ;'— 
Lue. ae B. Luc., 1, quie 2, seguitrae 15, farae 27, fue 47, por- 
terde, vorrde 55, giue 72, noe, fae 79, stae 87, piue 91, serae 
92, dirroe Race., 253. 


I. 
§ 6. Tonic I. 


(a) iin Pistojese shows very few variations from the literary 
Italian. 

(b) i remains: si si (S. Fr. 8), ditto dictiim? (C. 19). 

(c) i>e: tresti (M. 95), donzena*® dédicin& by change of 
suffix. 

(d) i> ‘e: serviervi (N.-N. 4). 

(e) i>wu: fubbie or fiubbe (M. 24 and note), the vowel is 
assimilated to the labial consonant.—Cf. Ven. fiuba, Lomb. 
fibia, O. Fr. afubler.* 


§ 7. ATONIC IL. 
1. Pretonie i. 


(a) i remains: agevilez(z)a (Al. 52), licito (J. 19), nuviletta 
(S. Fr. 8), signato (MS. 1444), incora hine + Grim (Due Lett., 
13); the 7 remains in the atonic pronouns ci, vi before lo, /a, 
ne: ci lo (M. 40), ci la 75, ci n’ 5, vi lo 20, vi la 97, vi ne 101. 

(b) i>e. 

There are many examples of this phenomenon in both old 


~ and modern Pistojese. Meyer-Liibke® says that the forms 


with pretonic e are under Umbrian-Aretino or Provengal 
influence. 


1 Tbid., 427-8. 

*I give dictiim according to Ascoli, A. G., I, 23, and note 3; Kérting, 
Lat. Rom. Wb., 2558; Pieri. A. G., XII, 109, gives ditto as formed upon 
dissi. 

Sof. Italian dozzena, Canello, A. G., VII, 319. 


Hal. Gram., 123. 


“Caix, Dial. @ ltal., 205. 
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1. By assimilation: relegione (Al. 6), lecenza 56. 

2. By dissimilation : inemica (Al. 35), rilegioso 67, openione 
71, ipoeresia (Rice., 51), omessione (I. P. 86), temitoso (M. 88), 
prencipi 90, letigio (C. 21), redicolo (Gr. P. 23). 

3. Special cases: vertudie (Al. 4), vectoria 51, vetuperio 77, 
verti. (Cino, 25), vertudioso (M. 78), metragghie (S. 112), per- 
ruchiert (NV. 230), gennastia (Gir. P. 45), mesurare ; 
in =en (em): entroni In + torniim 23), nempare Impirat 
(Gr. P. 20).—Cf. Pop. Lat. prencepe, prencipe ; '—Flor. verti, 
Intell., 134, promession Decam., I, 1, sempatia, C. Son., 35, 
vecino ;—Sen. fenire, rileggioso, trebuna, vettoria, enfermo, em- 
parare, and many others ;?—Lue. prencipio, fenire, perrucca,® 
mesurai Race., 252 ;—Pis. menuto, besogna, vertude ; ‘—Corton. 
ordeneto Race., 259. 

(ec) i>o. 

_1. Before labial cons.: obbriaco, ombuto (N.-N. 16), om- 
possibile, onfiare (?) C. 85, onferno (?). 

2. Before /:° baggiolare vacillare or vagillare® (S. 232), 
ventolazione 8. 

3. Special cases: Modonesi (I. P. 301), formed on Modona ; 
oncenso (J. 28) the pretonic o of which probably comes from 
the article /o?*—Cf. Flor. doviso Tancia, 877, nobolta 932; 
—Sen. ombusto, ombuto, omperadore, omperio, oncenso, onferno, 
onterdetto ;’—Luc. fonire, ombuto, ompiecio Race., 245, 
ompossibile 250 ;—Tuscan ombuto, romasuglio.* 


Variants. 


(a) «>a: arbatrato (Son. Pop., 43) and sarvatico are due 
to assimilation ; giangia gingiviim (S. 7) under influence of 
the nasal consonant n.—Cf. Flor. Modanesi, Sec, Rap., 4 ;— 
Corton. antendere Race., 259 ;—old Tuscan salvaggio.® 


'Schuch., Vokalismus, Ik, 28, 54. ®Caix, Studi, 2 179. 


* IX, 539-40. 7 Zs., IX, 540. 
24. G., XII, 114. ®Caix, Dial. Ital., 123. 
4 Ibid., 145. *Caix, Origini, 75. 


®Canello, A. G., III, 335. 
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(b) i> us unutile (Gr. P. 49) by assimilation ; buzzeffe bis 
+ ff (S. 235) influenced by the preceding labial consonant 5 
and perhaps by the win due; vestuario.—Cf. Flor. vestuario ; ' 
—Sen. purate, subillo, utulita ;?—Luce. unutile Race., 253 ;—Pis. 
Sunire,’ sumiglia C. Son., 63 ;—Aret. buzzeffe.* 


Apheresis. 


(a) Before nasal + consonant. 

1, After article or pronoun: /o ’ntendimento (Al. 5), chi 
*ngura, le ’ngure, la ’ngiuria 8, gli ’nvidiosi 9, lo ’nsegno, lo 
*ngegno 16, lo ’ncominciamento 18, lo ’nduscio 22, la ’neacti- 
viscie 30, lo ’nferno 35, lo’mperio 41, lo ’nprincipio, li ’neomin- 
ciamenti 43, che ’ntendea 60, lo ’mperadore 73, all ’neanto (M. 
30), lo ’nsaccava 54, se ’ntoppano 63, lo ’nteresse 69, lo ’nterpidi 
71, lo ’mpard, della ’ndivia, vine ’ntendete 101, la ’ndulgenzia 
106, la ’mpamata (S. 119), la ’nserenata, la ’nvezzata 152, la 
*nnarzata 210, la ’mpromessa 274, ’ghi ’ntraviense (C. 8), tene 
’nteso 9, dallo ’ngrasso 11, lo ’mprumettiedi 12, loro ’nzino 
13, uno ’n 15, lo ’nsacca 17, lo ’nvito, tene ’nfrattanto 18, lui 
’mperoe, allo ’mprovviso 19, dello ’ngordo 23, ’ghi ’ngolaa 28, 
io ’n, ti ’neapocchire 29. 

2. After the words e and a: e’nduscie (Al. 36), e ’nffine 76, 
a ’ndevinar (M. 8), a ’nnamorati 14, a ’ngorgar 58, a ’ntra- 
versar 74, a ’nfustirsi 76, a ’ntormentire (S. 28), a ’ngrassa (C. 
10), a ’ngozzd 14, a ’ntende 18. 

3. After auxiliary verbs: era ’ncoccio (M. 30), ava ’nzurlito 
46, ha ’nsegni (S. 3), fussi ’nnamorata 32, sie’ngiallito 87, fussi 
’nehiostro 151, ha ’mpegnato 266. 

4. Special cases: dei ’mframeciere (Al. 3), da ’mparare 30, 
ogna ’nduscio 36, soperbia ’ngenera 50, sappia ’nsinor (M. 15), 
naso "nnun 30, coresto ’mbattina 109, pere ’mparare (S. 27), 
ritta ’ntostita (C. 11), accoste ’nsino 15, foco ’ntra 18. 

(b) Before cons. -+- vow.: magine (J. 28), talia ( Rice., 24).— 
Cf. Flor. e ’ntenda, Tancia, 877, ho ’nteso 899, lo ’ntoppo 906, 


1 Uso, 1023. * Zs., IX, 540. 3 Tbid., 145. 4 Uso, 192. 
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la’nvilia 914, chi ’mpard 922, lo ’nchino 933, lo ’nferno Intell., 
167, anno ’nteso 170, 2’ntra 148, la ’nsegna 168, lo’mbusto 177, 
Talia 183, la ’ntenzione Decam., I, 2, lo ’ngegno, I, 3, lo ’nquisi- 
tore, I, 6, tudto ’ntero C. Son., 18, lo ’nsegnaan 28, ’taliano 41, la 
struzione 42 ;—Sen. lo ’ngegno, lo ’ntelletto, la’nvidia, ho ’nteso, 
a ’nganni, ne ’neresce, senza ’npaccio ;'—Luc. uno ’nferno, la 
’*mpostura,’ lo ’neontri Cant. Pop., 18 ;—Pis. wna ’nfamita, 
questo ’neanto, Talia,® lo ’mpossibile, C. Son., 26, tutto ’ntero 35, 
2’nutile 46, wno ’gnorante 47, ho ’nteso 88 ;—Tuscan /o ’npera- 
dore B. @Ant., Zs., XV, 56, lo ’nbusto 65, ello ’ndugiare 66 ; 
—Neapol. mporta, npace,‘ nfaccia, neapo, ngiuria.’ 


Prosthesis. 


The popular Latin prosthetic i before s impurum appears 
in Pistojese even when the preceding word ends in a vowel :° 
(unde) iscrito (Al. 34), (divina) iseriptura 35, (e) isforzansi, 
(tuo) istato 37, (ogna) ispirito, (ria) isperanza 38, (sono) ischer- 
niti 40, (pido) istrania 41, (sothi) istipulament’ 46, (soperbia) 
iscendera 50, (consilio) ispecialmente 51, (quali) istwo 52, (@) 
istabile, (fae) istolto 58, (potrasse) iscelere 61, (unde) isdeyna 
62, (nosso) iseudo 66, (motto) istudiare 30, (nello) istangnio 
(Ap. 89), (sua) iscenza (Al. 68), (vollio) ispoglare, (cose) iscure 
71, (2) ispezia 74, (sera) iscandalizato 76, tanto ispretato (.N. 44), 
(correva) istupita 84, (loro) istevano 414, (strippata) istasera (C. 
16).—Cf. Pop. Lat. iscripta, ispirito, ispecies, istare, istabile, ete.7 


Syncope. 
In the loan ® word testimonanza (Al. 71). 


Epenthesis. 


aguaito < Ger. wahtén (Al. 40), abibisognio (Ap. 17) by 
reduplication ; fiorte 75, nessiuna (S. Fr. 21), sciabbiosa (N. 


1Zs., IX, 541. 5 Collez. Napol., XXVIII, 7. 
24. G., XII, 125. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 2 144. 
3 Tbid., 153. ™Schuch., Vokalismus, 338, 342, 346. 


*N. Amer. Rev., 1832, p. 308. ‘ef. Gréber’s Grundriss, I, 533, 4 78. 
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154), distribuizione (Gr. P. 13), influenced by distribuire ; 
diotto 24, inghilese 22 influenced by Inghilterra.—Cf. Proven- 


gal aguaitar. 


Metathesis. 


furigelli filucellum (M. 47), where the wu is attracted to the 
initial syllable by the labial consonant /. 


2. Post-tonic i. 

(a) @ remains in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: forsi, where the 7 remains on account 
of its proclitic position. 

2. In proparoxytones. 

a. Learned words ending in -bil¥s:' nwvili, odievile, ras- 
cionevile (Al. 9), chonvenevile 14, increscievile 23, abondevile 32, 
piacevili 38, inghannevili, usinghevili 40, agievile 52, innomere- 
vili 53, onorevile 70, bisognevili (J. 7), fievile, debile (M. 8, n.). 

B. Special cases: sindico (I. P. 299), solidi (MS. 1444).— 
Cf. Sen. onorevile, ragionevile ;?—Luc. personevile, bisognevile, 
onorevile ;°—Pis, convenevile, ragionevile, onorevile.* 

(b) i>ein proparoxytones : nuveli (Al. 50), honorevele (Rice., 
54), nobele, simele, utele—Cf. Pop. Lat. nobelis, sterelis, nomene, 
ordene ;°—Sen. onorevele, mobele, simele, utele, ordene ;?—Pis. 
simele, omeni ;*—Corton. grandene Race., 259, subbeto 260 ;— 
old Venet. simele, nobele ;’—N. Ital. graveda, nuovelo.* 

(c) i> ie’ in paroxytones: nascie, finiscie (Al. 23), conoscie 
25, conducie 29, disdicie 35, istringie, digiwngie 45, contradicie 
53, erescie 56, vincie (Ap. 11), dicie 17.—Cf. Flor. dicie 
Orest., 24. 

Variants. 


(a) i ><a in the proparoxytone Modana (S. 7) by assimi- 
lation.—Cf. Flor. Modana, Sec. Rap., 4. 


1 of. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 2 119. 

* Zs, IX, 541. Tbid., 145. 

34. G., XII, 115. 74. G., XII, 252. 

* Ibid., 145. ® Mussafia, Beitriige, 113. 
®Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 14, 21-2. cf. Post-tonic e> ie. 
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(b) i> oin proparoxytones: Modona (I. P. 219) by assimi- 
lation, possivole (C. 37) by assimilation to the preceding labial 
consonant.—Cf, Flor. utole Tancia, 892, nobol 932, possivol, 


Lam, di Ceo.; 2;—Luc. Modona, possibole.' 

yneope. 

a (a) In hiatus. 

: 1. Before a: the loan? words ingiura (Al. 5), memora, 
q pecuna 63. 

: 2. Before e: spece (Gr. P. 15), superfice 20. 

3. Before o: silenzo (Al. 15), ispazo 23. 


(b) Between consonants: medesmo (Al. 3).—Cf. Flor. vitu- 
pero, impero, purgatoro Boce., lussura Intell. ;*—Sen. engiura, 
matera, stora ;*—Luce. Lue., 81. 


Epenthesis. 


After 1, r, n: cuculio (S. 8), alia 32, premuria (C. 90), 
usuria, tribunia (Gr. P. 16), minia, miria 17, calibrio 18. 


Metathesis. 


Post-tonic i in hiatus is attracted by the tonic syllable: 
fiube (M. 24), sidda (C. 100), schioppo (N. 22), pianere, ris- 
piarmo (Gr. P. 13), pianerino 19, stiuda 21, siero 49.—Cf. 
Flor. pianere, Lam. di Cee., 23, sieda ;—Sen. pianere, C. Son., 
39, stiuda Assetta, 275 ;—Luc. rispiarmo, sieda, stiuda ;*— 
Pis. rispiarmo ; °—Aret. rimiedo.° 


O. 


§ 8. Tonic 9. 
(a) 9 remains. 
1. In open syllable before labial cons. : gmero, gigvane by 

the side of giovane, ~ 


14, G., XII, 115. of, Grober’s Grundrias, I, 538, 378. 
1X, 542. “4. G., XI, 126. [bid., 153. 
*Billi, Dial. Chian. cf. Caix, Dial, lal., 195, n. 2. 
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2. In closed syllable: adonqua, (Al. 9), lectora 16, nolla 
nillam (rimproverane) 32, where the translator was doubtless 
influenced by the non improperat of his original Latin text : 
gionto jinctiim (Cino, 35),' alegna aAlictinim 17 (in rhyme), 
donche (C. 8), ponto piincttim.—Cf. Flor. donche Lam. di 
Cee., 7 ;—Sen. donque,’ gionto, ponto ;*—Corton. donqua Race., 
261 ;—Fr. done ;—Span. donques. 

(b) 9>9. 

1. In open syllable before r: loro (Gr. P. 49), ore, allora, 
ancora 50,—Cf. Lue. ora, allora, loro, eostoro, coloro ;*—Pis. 
ora, allora, loro, costoro, coloro; °—Fr. or, encor, lor’ 

2. In closed syllable, 

a. Before r (+ cons.): corto, giorno.—Cf. Flor. giorno. 

B. Before 7 (+ cons.) : volgo (Gr. P. 47), colla 50, volto. 

y. Before ce: moscio mitccidiim,’ moceio, be bocea ; secondary 
ce: sciocco. 

(ec) o>u. 

1. In open syllable: supra (Al. 25), devuto 32, dw dé + 
induve (M. 43), nw’ = noi, vu’= voi (8. 118), nun (N. 1).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. nus, vus.* 

2. In closed syllable. 

a. Before nasal (+ cons.): Alfunso (Al. 5), prunto 31, 
unde,—Cf. Pop. Lat. funte, prunte.’ 

8. Special cases: amoruso (M. 3, n.), seussi 29, puppa," 
fussi (N. 1).—Cf. Flor. nui Tancia, 926, nun Race., 278, vu 
C. Son., 77;—Sen. duve, nun, supra, unde;"—Luce. duve, 
fussi ;"—Pis. nun Race., 291, duve, fussi.” 


1Fernow, Rém. Stud., ITI, 278. 

* Uso, 351. 4A. G., XII, 112. 
3 Tbid., 633. 5 [bid., 143. 

® Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 146. 

T Uso, 606. 

Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 98. 

Tbid., 118-19. " 1X, 544-6. 
0 4. G., XII, 110. 12 Thid., 142-3. 
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§ 9. Tonic 0. 

(a) 9 remains. 

1. In open syllable in learned words : lenzolo (S. 94), mag- 
ghiols mallédliim 97, solo 140, tono 147, ovo 201, bono (C. 8), 
fora, foco 11, fori, novo 16, cocere 18, core 22, logo 24, omini 
33, sono 35, figliolo, omo (N. 1), vole, cove 20, coco 29, roto 208, 
sona (Gr. 11), trecioli citridlim, 12, razziolo 15, seola 33, 
boi 47.—Cf. Flor. core, omo, bono, dole, ‘eal Brunetto;" Dante 
has loco, foco in rhyme, trovo,? gioco, Tuneia, 904, foco, omo, 
Intell., 138, loco 144, schola 146, bono 147, novi 150, for 153, 
gioco 201, po, coce, core 204, figliola C. ie, 17, sore 28 ;— 
Sen. bono C. Son., 3, sora, fora, vole 7, ovo 8, novo 10, domo 
95;—in West Lucchese only the forms in o are heard ; *—Pis. 
“TI dittongo dell’ & & oggi costantemente ridotto nella citta, 
ma resiste pur sempre in alcune parti della campagna ; ” ‘— 
Sicil. bonu, novu, rota, cori ;°—Pad. bon, core, fora, homo, nova. 
po (post) ;°—Gen. omo, bona, sor solet, vol vuole, nova, fora, 
po potest, cor, sona,’ 

2. In closed syllable: longo (Cino),° ogni.—Cf. Lue. longo 
Raec., 253 ;—Gen. longo.° 

(b) o>u, 

1. In open syllable: humo (MS. 1330), nuve (MS. 1339), 
luglio loltim (S. 95), ugna (pure) = bisogna sdniim 151.— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. 

2. In closed syllable: in ugni (N. 1) and ugnum (M. 95) 
the o is raised to the uw by the w+ i; fursi (M. 12) is unex- 
plained." Is the wu due to the following i?—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
prursus ugni Lam. di Cee., 4;—Lue. fursi, ugni ; 
Pis. fursi, ugni ;'*—Corton. pu post Race., 259. 


1Zehle, Laut-und Flex., 12, 13. 5 Fernow, Rém. Stud., III, 278. 


G., XII, 110. Mussafia, Beitrage, 114. 

34. G., XII, 109.  Schuch., Vokalismus, IT, 134. 

* Ibid., 142. 1 Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 2 65. 
®Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 17. 12 Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 123. 


Wendriner, Pad. Mund.,12,13. A. G., XII, 110. 
1A. G., X, 145. 14 [bid., 142. 
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H (c) 0 in open syllable> uo: rispuose (Al. 4), truono (J. 26), 
pruovo, truovo.—Cf. Sen. rispuose;'—Luc. muodo, duodeci 
Tuscan truova, puote ;?—Pad. mud (= modo), nuovo,—uolo, euo- 
fano, nuove (<ndvém), ruosa, cuorpo, muorto, puovero ; —old 
Venet. pruova, compuose, muodo ;°—N. Ital. muodo, nuove, 
ruosa.* 


§ 10. ATONIC oO. 


1. Pretonie o. 

(a) o>a. 

1. Before r: argollio (Al. 8), barbottare BopBopos + (S. 46) 
influenced by barba ;" scarpione (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Special cases: canoscentha (Al. 60), aceupare (8S. 8) is 
due to the confounding of the prepositions 0b and ad, Salamone 
(C. 96) by assimilation.—Cf. Flor. Attavione, Salamone, scar- 
pione, Taniri Purg. XII, 56, ancidore Inf. V, 61;—Sen. 
scarpione, acconare, accasione, ac(c)upare, Salamone ;°—Pis. 
calosso, Bartalomeo ; °—Pad. hanore, eanoscere." 

(b) o>i. 

1. By assimilation: giritondo” gyr[are] + rotunda (J. 77), 
pricissione (S. 7). 

2. Special cases: vilume (M. 8, n.) is influenced by viluppo, 
vilucchio,’* accomidare (S. 8) is formed on comido = comodo by 
analogy with the many forms in -ido,'* innunistante (N. 33) 
where the i is probably prosthetic 7 before s impurum."°—Cf. 
Flor. ignum Tancia, 907, pricission 925 ;—Aret. diminio, 

accomidare ;'*—Rom. accomidare.” 


1 Zs., IX, 542. 8 Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
24. G., XII, 109. Zs., 1X, 547. 
; 5 B. d’ Antona, Zs., XV, 51. 10 4. G., XII, 145. 
* Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 13. " Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 20. 
5 A. G., IIl, 249-50. 12 cf, Caix, Dial d’ Ital., 195, n. 2. 
® Mussafia, Beitrage, 114. 13 Mussafia, Beitrage, 114. 
Vi Kérting, Lat.-Rom. 1286. Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 


8 Zs., IX, 547. 
6 Billi, Dial Chian, cf. Caix, Dial d’ Ital., 195. 
Caix, Dial 205. 
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(ec) 

This development of pretonic 0 > wu is a strong Pistojese 
characteristic, particularly of the modern language. 

1. In hiatus: in Buemia (I. P. 466) and tuelette (Gr. P. 15) 
the ¢ raises the o to u. 

2. u with following i. 

(1.) Before labial cons. : wbriaza (Al. 65), ubbrigoe (C. 15), 
ubbidienza (V. and M. 188), Uvidio (Al. 54). 

(2.) Before other cons. than labials: ucchiello (Uso, 1007), 
udiato (Al. 8), ulivo. 

8. Other cases of u with following i. 

(1.) Before /, m,n, rz: tavulini (M. 31), culizione (C. 10), 
culizionare 13, eullivazione (N. 228), inchuminciamenti (Al. 11), 
parturira 16, sbaturlir (M. 26). 

(2.) Before other cons. than /, m,n, rz puchino (N. 228), 
cucchierit 320, costudimento ( Gr. P. 12), devuzione (Son. Pop., 57). 

(3.) uw with following e. 

a. Before labial cons.: comprumetto (C. 9), mumento 16, 
imprumettere 77, mumentino (Gr. P. 39), Ruberto (N. 42), 
puvesia, puveta, puvetare 91. 

B. Before nz muneta (C. 41). 

y. Before r: garanturerd (M. 71), eurtelluccio (C. 15), eur- 
tello (N.-N. 19). 

8. Before t: prutestoe (C. 36), prutezione 179. 

4, u with following a. 

a. Before liquids: diavularie (M. 8), diavulaccio 17, pro- 
pulaccio 76, crullare (8. 8), luntano (Al. 42), bronturar (M. 
68), tremurar 81. 

B. Special cases: cugnato (Al. 16), giucare (M. 3, n.). 

5. Special cases: curruccio (I. P. 487) and nunustante (Son, 
Pop., 57) are due to assimilation ; frugiuron (M. 66), spenzu- 
rone 80.—Cf. Pop. Lat. eugnata, muneta ;'—Flor. munimento 
Intell., 198, ulivo, ubbrigare, pulizia, Spuleto,? mumento C. Son., 
9, culizione 17, upinione 30, puetico 33, prugresso 52 ;—Sen. 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 127,186. Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
3 
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ammunire, amunizione, arbuscello, buttiga, buttino, co(n)pusi- 
zione, crullare, cumuno, cwmunione, cuprire, munisterio, muncto, 
pulizia, spuleto, ubligare, up(p)inione, urechio,’ prucissione C, 
Son., 70, mumento, ugnun Compon., 315 ;— Lue. eugnato, 
pulenta, cureggia, Lunardo, muneta,? eucchieri Race., 247, 
nunistante 253 ;—Pis. prutesta, muneta, mumento, fumento, 
cuscienza, unore, udorato, sumiglia, innucenzia, imprumessa, 
preputente, memuriale, capurale, piruletta, eugnato, eunsegnare, 
Furli, menumare, accumiatare, ammunire ;*—Corton. puduto 
Race., 258, cugneta, pruvista 261, vussignuria 263, puchino, 
furestiero, scuprire, puisie ;*—Neapol. accusi, pueta, prufetu.’ 

(d.) o > uo by analogy with stem-accented forms: 
puondendo (Al. 24), suonato (Gr. P. 11), seuolaro 22.— 
Cf. Flor. swonando Purg. X, 4, tuonar XV, 138°;—N. 
Ital. repuosare, aluogare, muolare.’ 


Variants. 


(a) o remains in the learned word cocina (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. 
Sen. cocina.’ 

(b) o> e: interpidi (M. 71); precissione (Gr. P. 11) is 
due to the confounding of prefixes.—Cf. Pis. precissione (. 
Son., 36. 

Apheresis. 


’bria Sblywat (AL. 13), gni, gnuno (Rice., 30), imme = o(h)im? 
(V. and M. 100), ibd = oibd (Uso, 470).—Cf. Flor. gnun Tan- 
cia, 910 ;—Sen. ’gnuno C. Son., 8. 


Syncope. 


disnore (Al. 43), bainetta Bayonne + (8. 8).—Cf. Sen, dis- 
nore,® bainette C. Son., 64. 


1 Zs., 1X, 547. * Collez. Napol., XXVIII, 5. 
2A. G., XI, 115. ®°Zehle, Laut-und Flez., 30. 
3A. G., XII, 145. Mussafia, Breitréige, 114. 


‘Caix, Dial. d'Ital., 123. Zs., IX, 548. 
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2. Post-tonie o. 

(a) o>e. 

1. In paroxytones: quande (Gr. P. 22) formed by analogy 
with dove, donde. 

2. In proparoxytones before r: metafero (Gr. P. 13), fos- 
fero 14. 

(b) o (+2 >u(+4, r) in proparoxytones: diavulo (M. 
88), néceiur niicédliim 4, /ueciuro 9, sdrueciuro 29, rossignuri 
laisemadla 81.—Cf. Pop. Lat. diabulo.' 


Variants. 
(a) o remains in the proparoxytone /ievore léporém (Al. 7). 
(b) o >a in proparoxytones: filosafo (C. 72) influenced by 
siptre; atamo (Gr. P. 14) by assimilation.—Cf. Sen. filosafo.? 
(c) o> in the proparoxytone comido (C. 64) formed by 
analogy with the many forms in -ido.’ 
Syncope. 
dialo dtabdlim (Al. 55). 
Metathesis. 
entroni (M. 22). 
U 
$11. Tonic v. 


wu remains: (wn’) wncia (Gr. P. 12), probably influenced by 
the article wn, is the only example in Pistojese where tonic u 
varies from the Italian. 


§ 12. ATONIC U. 


1. Pretonie u. 


(a) wu remains. 
1, In histus: ciuino sitintim (Ner.),* suave (S. Fr. 60). 


'Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 133. 3cf. Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
Zs., UX, 548. * Quoted by Caix, Studi, 289. 
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2. In learned and half-learned words. 

a. Before labial cons. : supradetta (B. 83), suprabunda (S. 
Fr. 23), puppare (Uso 780), swmmita (S. Fr. 11). 

8. Before liquids: populazo (Riec., 32), multiplicare (S. Fr. 
27), particulare 52, diffieulta (N. 181), urvieto (Rice., 25), 
ratturbare (C. 92), currieri (N. 14), giocurare ( Uso, 437). 

y. Before n: habundare, fundare (S. Fr. 2), cireundata 8. 

8. Before 8: circustantia (S. Fr. 9), cust. 

e. Special cases: crucifisso (J. 29), scudella (Gr. P. 12) 
formed on scudo.—Cf. Dante, who preserves the pretonic 
before /: maculato Inf. I, 33, eanicuwlare XXV, 10, singulare 
Purg. VIII, 67, sepulerale X XI, 7, artieulare XXV, 69 ;'— 
Sen. scudella, manutenere, abundanza, volunta, cullui ;?@—Luce. 
ruvina, scudella, curtello, singulare ;*—Pis. scudella, curtello, 
populare, cust ; *—Corton. cust Race., 263. 

(b) w>i through é;° that is u is fronted and then un- 
rounded : bigia (Ap. 97); bifonchiaro (M. 48) and timore 
timdrém (C. 106) are due to dissimilation ;° manitengolo 
42.—Cf. Flor. Ridolfo Purg. VII, 94, ognindt Tancia, 936, 
monimento 955 ;—Sen. rimore, giramento, gidicare, gignore 
(juniorem) ;’—Luc. piggello, dindolare ;°—Pis. nicciolo.’ 

(c) w>o in old Pistojese. 

1. In hiatus: perpetoale (Al. 66), continoamente 72.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. perpetoali.” 

2. For pretonic u > o out of hiatus it is difficult to formu- 
late a rule. Perhaps the cause of this development can be 
traced to the influence ot the Umbrian-Aretino school : soper- 
bia (Al. 9), omana, otii.'*de, natorale, anonziano 12, pronon- 
ziano 13 by assimilation, soficente 15, prodenza 19 formed on 
prode, adolterio 34, soccidere 35, innomerevili 53, ineobriato 
54, ponire 55, vitoperio 57, oscire 65, istodiosamente 70, torri- 


1 Zehle, Laut-und Flez., 31. ® Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 358. 
* Zs., IX, 549. 7 Zs., IX, 549. 

3A. G., XII, 115. 8 A.G., XII, 115. 

4 Tbid., 145. 9 A. G., XII, 146. 


Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 191 fol, ™Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 162. 
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bile tis (tiris) + (J. 3), dinonzare 12, sopportare (I. P. 273) 
and dobboletto (M. 35) by assimilation, nodrite (Cino, 94), occiso 
105; modern are annosando (M. 71), gostasse 91, soppidiano 
(S. 8), costudimento (Gr, P. 12), omore’ by assimilation.— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. homano, ponire ;*—Guittone d’ Arezzo and his 
school : ottulita, osaggio, storbare, gostando, soperbia, omilta, 
soficiente, prodenza, sopporre, dobitoso ;’—Sen. nodrire, onever- 
sita, omore, osanza, congiogale, forare, formento, robrica, soprire 
(supplire), stromento, totore (titdrém) ;*—Luce. torbato, coscino, 
Nonziata, oneino ;°—Pis. scoltino, morella, usorieri, torbato, 
oncino.® 
Variants. 

u>e before r: teribule tis (tiris) + (Ap. 33), userajo 

(S. 8) by dissimilation.—Cf. Sen. teribilo! 


Apheresis. 


’n = uno (Son. Pop., 43), ’na = una 55, ’niversale 43. In 
*n and ’na the tonic w becomes pretonic before it is cut off by 
apheresis. —Cf. Flor. ’n, ’na ;—Sen. ’na C. Son., 13, ’Golino 
41 ;—Lue. ’na Can. Pop., 19;—Pis. ’Golino C. Son., 23, 
85. 

Syncope. 

After q: catrino (C. 36), ligori (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. Flor. 
chistione C. Son., 40. 

2. Post-tonie u. 


(a) wu remains in proparoxytones. 

1. Before /: teribule tis (tiris) + (Ap. 33), populo (S. Fr. 
40), seculo 51. 

2. Before/>r: brusewro bixilim (M. 3), pisuro 7, roturo 
25, searrabatturi 31, ciotuwre German. schutt + tlim 37, trot- 


1 Fernow, Stud., III, 294. 

? Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 182, 186. 

*Caix, Origini, 95; Zehle, Laut-wnd Fler., 32. 

* IX, 548-9. 6 Tbid., 145. 

5A. G. XII, 145. Tef. pt > ct, 316, 2. 
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tura, fignuro German. finne + tlim 42, spiguro 43, brocuri 
58, ventricuro 56, pillura, rozzura, moccuro Uso, 639.—Cf. 
Flor. maculo Lam. di Cee., 8, popul Intell., 200 ;—Lue. pil- 
lura, becuro, pentura, tomburo, populo, tabernaculo, turibulo ;' 
—populo, turibulo. 


AU 
§ 13. Tonic av. 


au (generally secondary) remains in old Pistojese: paraula 
(Al. 3), paulo 21, laudi 22, diaula 48, imparaule (J. 16), taula 
24, auro, tesauro (Cino, 424).—Cf. Flor. auro Intell., 132 ;— 
Lue. aulo, paraula, taula, diaulo, fraula, miraulo, Paulo ;*— 
Pis. naulo, raula, taula, caulo, Paulo. 


Variants. 
(a) aw >u; that is the a is rounded by assimilation to the 
u and then wu is reduced to u: u aut (Al. 7). 
(b) au > uo: pud paucum (Gr. P. 40). 


§ 14. ATONIC AU. 
1. Pretonie au. 
(a) aw> a: in old Pistojese: atorita (Al. 53), aricalco 
(J. 24). 
(b) au > o: odierae (Al. 36), osingatori 39, ogosto (Rice., 
3), by assimilation, odito (Cino, 72), orolegio = lauro +- regio 
(V. and M. 21).—Cf. Luc. Ogosto B. Lue., 16. 


1 4. XI, 115, 
Ibid., 146. 


* [bid., 110. 
Tbid., 143. 
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CONSONANTS. 
A. LABIALS. 
P 
§ 15. P. 
Variants. 


(a) p> e: cieco = piccolo (M. 28) by assimilation. 
(b) p>/f: fermanenza (Gr. P. 18), probably permanenza 
+ fermare, (fa) foo = poco (Son. Pop., 43) by assimilation. 


§ 16. MEDIAL P. 
1. Intervocalie p. 


p> pp: sappiente (M. 6), (co’) ppi2 53, doppo (C. 11), trap- 
pocho (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Sen. pappa, doppo, G(igli), V(ocabolario 
Cateriniano), remarks : “ Doppo scrisse la Santa (Caterina), e 


tutti i Sanesi, ed i Lucchesi, ed i Pisani, ed i Pistojesi, ed gli 
Aretini.”' 


Variants. 


(a) p remains: apo apud (A/. 16), 
(b) p> 6b: abis lapis (Gr. P. 11). 


2. p before a consonant. 


p(+?t) >e(+2) in old Pistojese by analogy with the numer- 
ous Latin words in ef as dictiim, ete. : corrocto corriiptiim (Al. 
8), achacta adciptiim, scricto 12, iserictura, incactiviscie 30, 
sectembre 71. 
Variants. 


(a) p(+ 4) remains : Seripto (Al. 7).—Cf. Pis. seripto Crest., 
166. 


IX, 566. 
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(b) p(+7)>6(+ 7): abrile (Al. 74), ginebro jintp’ris 
(Gr. P. 14). 
Syncope. 
(a) Intervocalic p: piolare pYpilare (C. 89) by dissimilation. 
(b) Before t: iserito (Al. 14), Batista (J. 16), setanta (Gr. 
P. 12).—Cf. Pop. Lat. otime, Setembres, setimo." 


PP 
§ 17. MEDIAL Pp. 
1. Intervocalie pp. 
pp > in old Pistojese: aparechia &pparictlire (A/. 12), 
apuntato (Ap. 7), aporra 99. 
2. pp before a consonant. 
pp +r> pr: apresso (Al. 9), aprossima (Ap. 97). 


B 
§ 18. INITIAL B. 


Variants. 


(a) b> f: forbotta (C. 11) by dissimilation. 
(b) b> m: migna by the assimilation of the oral labial to 
the nasal labial. 


§ 19. MEDIAL B. 
1. Intervocalic 


(a) 6 > bb: abbominatione (Ap. 71), rubbato (N. 115), 
seabbelli (M. 31), dobboletto 35, robba (S. 10), libbera (C. 9), 
subbito 12, (qui’) bbambino (Gr. P. 23), subbitana 24, sabbato 
35.—Cf. Sen. robba, robbare,? subbito C. Son., 8 ;—Luc. debbito, 
nobbile ; *°—Pis. libbero, subbito, dubbitare.* 


! Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 143-4. 34. G., XII, 124. 
* Zs, IX, 566. 4 [bid., 152. 
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(b) 6 >g probably under Etruscan influence : lagorare (S. 
93), nugole nibilém (C. 22), lagoro.—Cf. Flor. lagorare Tan- 
cia, 875, lagorio 877, lagoro 926 ;—Sen. lagorare, lagorio, 
diagol diabdlim." 

Variants. 


(a) 5 remains in old Pistojese: dubio (A/. 5), debono (J. 1), 
obedire 15. 

(b) &6> se: diascolio (C. 43), diascolo.—Cf. Flor. diascolo 
Tancia, 876. 

(c) b> v=: possivole (C. 37). 

(d) b> vv: avvorto tbdrtim (M. 46). 


2. b after a consonant. 


m+b6>mm: incommensa cimbére + (Gr. P. 17).—Cf. 


Lue. incommensa, incammo = in +- cambio? 


3. b before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) Before r. 

1. b remains: labra (Al. 3), febraio (Rice., 34), fabrica 
(Gr. P. 43). 

2. b> bb: libbro, libbra (Gr. P. 11). 

3. b> p: Ottopre (Gr. P. 11). 

4. b>~+r by assimilation: Ferrago (S. 76). 

5. b> livre librim (J. 2), livra (J. 2, n.).—Cf. Sen. 
livro librum, livra ;?—Pis. livra, ottovre3 

(b) 5(+ 8) remains: observare (Al. 13). 

(c) b(+ t) > (+24) in old Pistojese by analogy with the 
many Latin forms in ct as dictiim, ete.:* socto subtus (Al. 4), 
soctilmente 13, soctile 27, asoctialiamento 31.—Cf. Luc. socto 
B. Lue., 5. 


Zs., IX, 566. 3 [bid., 152. 
G., XII, 124. *cf. pt >et, Z 16, 2. 
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Syncope. 


(a) Intervocalic 6: altroe alitér + wbi (Al. 5), diawla 48. 
(b) Before a consonant: oservare (Al. 46), solevd (Ap. 79), 
Feraio (Rice., 60).—Cf. Pop. Lat. Feraras (= Februarias).' 


Epenthesis. 


After m the voiced labial 6 is introduced as a glide in modern 
Pistojese: stombaco (M. 6), rigombitd = vomitd 8, ombe 16, stom- 
bachini 47, camberata 72, sembola (C. 17), cambera 21, rembo- 
lare reémbrare (N. 76), sembolino, gombiti, prezzembolo (secondary 
m) petrosétindn, coombero ciictimérém (Gr. P. 12).—Cf. Flor. 
ombe Tancia, 879 ;—Luc. cambera, coombaro, tomburo, sembola, 
gombito, stombaco ;*—Pis. cambera, coombero, sembola, gombito, 
stombaco ;*—Aret. fiamba, sembola ; ‘—Ladini stombec.* 


BB 
§ 20. MEDIAL BB. 


1. Intervocalic bb. 


Variant. 


bb > b: babo babiim (Gr. P. 21). 


F 
§ 21. MEDIAL F. 
1. Intervocalic 


J > ff only after the conjunctions e, che, the prepositions a, 
da and the article la: effine =e + fine (Ap. 5), effa’ 9, effugli 
25, effortezza 31, effu 35, effedeli 73, effano 75, cheffecie 59, affor- 
michare 11, affinire, daffare (Gr. P. 40), laffemmina (Ap. 71).— 
Cf. Aret. a ffine, a ffare Crest., 176, e ffa, a fforza 179. 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 128; III, 64. Ibid., 150. 
* 4. G., XII, 120. ‘ Ascoli, A. G., I, 308, n. 2. 
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2. f after a consonant. 
Variants. 
(n +)f > (n) + fF: ’nffine (Al. 76). 
Prosthesis. 
fazione = fare + azione (Gr. P. 18). 


FF 
§ 22. MEDIAL FF. 
1. Intervocalie ff. 


ff > f: oficio (Al. 21), dificile (Rice., 29), difiulta (Gr. P. 15), 
afezionata 21, 
2. ff before a consonant. 


(a) f(+r)>f(+7): ofrivano (Gr. P. 22). 


Vv 
§ 23. INITIAL Vv. 


(a) v >b: bomitare (Ap. 17), bocie = voce 19, bassogliate 
+ 43), boto.—Cf. Pop. Lat. bia, bice, benisti 
Flor. boce ;—Sen. boce, bociare, boto,’ 

(b) v >g; that is 6 becomes bilabial and is then backed 
under Etruscan influence: golaa, golatina, gorpe = volpe (C. 
10).—Cf. Sen. golpe, golare, golo. 


§ 24. MEDIAL v. 
1. Intervocalic v. 
Variants. 


(a) v remains: pavura @ 9). 
(b) v > vv: provveggo (M. 54), intravvenuto (N. 31). 
(c) v>b: eba (Al. 26). 


Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 75. * IX, 567. 
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(d) v>g: rigomitd (M. 8). 
(e) v-+i> bi: gabie gives (Gr. P. 43). 


2. v before a consonant. 


(a) ciptadella (Rice., 10), ciptadino 11, 
cipta 27. 

Syncope. 

Intervocalic v in modern Pistojese: (la) ’ogghio (S. 7), 
arriare 11, riméere, (ti) ¢ggo 32, riende 80, Liorno 92, ciilino 
96, Ciitaecchia, (ci) ’engo 104, ulio 106, (di) ’edere 122, diino 
151, (prendera’) ’ista 152, gioenti 159, (la) ’ostra 205, Serra- 
alle 231, traerso, proerbio (C. 8), cattio, brao 9, lea, diénto 15, 
gioane, caati 18, gioanino, ciétta, leatico, taola 19, taolino 29, 
gioanotto 36, dierto 40, incattiita 43, rinciilita 44, and in the 
old language fao (Al. 15); secondary v: aére (S. 20), péero 
29, caallo 30, toagghia Germanic pwahlja 58, aanzo 116, 
laorare 128, seriano, troare 151, beanda btband& 153, laoro 
(C. 22), auta, addoe 26, beer bibére 27, caulluccio 32, goerno 
33, seriere (S. and C, 21).—Cf. Flor. auto Tancia, 936, (ci) 
’orrebbe C. Son., 6, (potessi) ’enire, (si) ’ede 7, (ha) isto, troallo 
10, (una) ’orta 13, dientare 14, leare 15, goerno 41, brao 44, 
taola 77, spiouto Race., 280, ccaolo 282, quiggione, riceere 
284 ;—Sen. bree, (naso) ’ole C. Son., 7, auto 16, poero 26 ;— 
Lue. auto, beuto, riceuto, attroe;'—Pis. auto, beuto, riceuto, 
piouto, altroe. 

Epenthesis. 

Intervocalic v: Pavolo (Gr. P. 46); under the influence of 
the labial vowel 0, intervocalic v is intercalated in order to 
break hiatus. 


WwW 
§ 25. INITIAL w. 
Variants. 
(a) w>b: bidalesco German. widerrist (M. 41). 
1A. XI, 119. Tbid., 148-9. 
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(b) w>g’: giangie O. H. G. wankja (Gr. P. 14), by 
assimilation. 
(c) w>v: verra German. wérra (Al. 68). 


B. DENTALS. 
T 
§ 26. INITIAL T. 
Variants. 
1. Simple initial. 


t > ch(=k) through tj: chiepido (M. 58), chienire (Gr. P. 37) 
< tienire < ténére. 
2. Initial group. 


t(+r) >f(+ r): fracchienere (C. 28). 


§ 27. MEDIAL T. 
1. Intervocalic t. 


(a) t>¢# after a, che: atte=a-+ te (Ap. 9), attestimoniare 

97, chettu, chettiene 7, chetteme 81; also etterno 59, mattutina 
13, etta (Rice., 44), (sia) topi (M. 34), anedotto an-éc-doton 
(Gr. P. 47).—Cf. Lue. acchitto, cottone, tittolo ;'—Pis. cottono, 
uttilitade, Prottonotaio, Mattelda,’ regalatta, pagatta, compratta, 
usatta C. Son., 59. 

(b) t>d. 

1. In the terminations -ate, -ute, -tore in old Pistojese: gen- 
eralitade, oscuritade (Al. 3), volontade, amistade 4, veritade, 
fidelitade, vanitade 7, malvascitade 8, nequitade 9, otilitade, 
erudelitadi 12, quantitade 13, qualitade 14, sanitade 15, adver- 
sitade 19, difficoltade 23, -onestade, bontade 25, humanitade, 
somitade 31, voluttade, infermitade 35, necessitade 36, iniqui- 
tade 50, possibilitade 52, autoritadi 59, povertade, parentadi 


1 [bid., 123. 


Ibid., 151. 
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61, libertade, mendicitade 62, cittade 64, benignitade 69, san- 
tade 71, nimistade 74, ereditade (B. 81), nativitade (J. 1), 
etade, podestade 2, solennitade 5, wniversitade 7, metade 9, 
festivitade 10, proprietade 16, nuditade (Ap. 17), chiaritade 91 ; 
vertude (Al. 57), servitude 66 ; servidore 5, inperidore 53. In 
Albertano there are only two forms in which the termination 
-ate is preserved: utilitate 47, cupiditate 71, while the preser- 
vation of -tore is the rule: difenditore 12, uditore 14, lusinga- 
tore 21, gridatore 25, ete. 

2. Special cases: privadi (Al. 21), rachidine Grk. paxiris 
(Gr. P. 14), podere-—Cf. Flor. volontade Crest., 20; “ Die 
Endungen der Substantiva auf -ate, -ute, welche bei den iiltes- 
ten Dichtern fast ausschliesslich gesetzt werden—hochst selten 
sind -ade, -ude—haben bei Dante ebenso hiiufig -ade, -wle 
neben sich, sowohl im Reim wie in der Mitte des Verses. 
Auch Brunetto hat beide Formen.” ' imperadore Inf. I, 134 ;— 
Sen. fadiga, amministradore, staduto, mudande, podere, pri- 
vado ;*—Lue. fedeltade B. Luc., 3, voluntade 18, podestade, 
meitade, dignitade 32, comunitade 34, utilitade 61, quantitade 
70, cittade 74, etc. ;—Pis. uttilitade,’ servidore Crest., 58 ;— 
Canzon, ital. podestade, eitade, sanitade, aversitade, onestade, 
utilitade, amistade, gioventade, chastitade, bonitade, pietade, 
charitade, by the side of the forms in -ate, ete. Also ama- 
dore, galiadore, validore, rappidor, miradore, partadore, spera- 
dore, by the side of vengiatore, etc.* 

(c) t> th (p) regularly in modern Pistojese ; the develop- 
ment occurs more frequently after the accent than before it. 

1. After the accent. 

a. 5 Pres. Indicative and Imperative: fathemi, dathemi, 
scusathemi, stathe, parlathe, siethe, vedethe, credethe, dithe, sen- 
tithe, venithe, ete. 

8. Perf. Participle: datho, statho, natho, amatho, portatho, 
pagatho, tentatho, scusatho, mostratho, adoperatho, autho, sapu- 


\Zehle, Laut- und Flez., 53. 3 Ibid., 151. 
Zs., IX, 560. ‘Caix, Origini, 155-6. 
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tho, perdutho, itho, sortitho, capitho, sentitho, venitho, finitho, 
salitho, ete. 

y. Other cases: pothere, ripethere, vitha, giornathe, mutho, 
consuetho, and in the old language popolatho (Al. 58). 

2. Before the accent: patherno, pothea, compathire, (egghi) 
thornava, dubithd, pietha, pathibolo, (che) thiene, (la) therra, (la) 
thesta, muthamento, and in the old language catholica (Al. 66).— 

In the Florentine dialect intervocalic ¢ after the accent be- 
comes ch (written in Uso ch, in C. Son. c, before a, 0, and ch 
before e, but pronounced open ch). Examples from Uso; 
Pilacho, restacha, vedeche, sieche, ache, entracho, aspettache, 
dareche, voissucho = volsuto, pedache, veniche 206, voleche, 
potucho, siache, peccacho 207, facciacha, parlacho, diche, no- 
tache, usacho, ripetucho 208, ete. Examples from C. Son. : 
finico 19, scappaca, procuraco, stampaco, proibica, studiaco 
20, giornaca, guadagnaca, disgraziaca, sudaco 22, staco 29, 
sentico, portaco 30, nottache, giulebbache, sonache 33, daco, 
citaco, sieche 36, ete. 

Variants. 


(a) t> ct: tictolo (Al. 4). 
(b) t> gg’: meggia méta (C. 8). 
(c) ¢>r: coresto eccu + tibi + istum (M. 11), 


(a) ¢(+ 2) remains in old Pistojese: gratia (Al. 3), isposi- 
tione 5, genneratione, gratiosa 8, malitia 11, amicitia 12, 
giustitia 15, tristitia 20, pretioso 27, avaritia 34, malitiosi, 
convisatione 38, liberatione (J. 9), pretio 11, amonitione, repa- 
ratione 15, operationi 17, tribulationi (Rice., 1), ufitiali 16, 
devotione 23, venitiani 24, tristitia 51, tribulationi 57, laudatia 
(Ap. 5), sagrifitii 11, tentatione 15, beneditione 21, orationi, 
natione 23, intossichationi, fornicationi 41, dannatione, bordel- 
latione 69, abominatione, amiratione 71, dilitie 75, giustifica- 
tioni 81, gratiosamente 89, difitio 93.—Cf. Luc. restitutione B. 
Ine., 2, conditione 6, spetiale, petitione, gratia 15, inquisitione 
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23, comparitione 29, generatione 48, distributione 54, exami- 
natione 91, emendatione, probatione 101, diffinitione 102 ;— 
Canzon. ital. conditione, pretioso, vitio, gratia, iustitia, karitia, 
dovitia, rationale.’ 

(b) ¢(+ 4) > se(+ i) =8 in old Pistojese: rascione (Al. 4), 
induscio, dispresciare 6, mavasciamente, malvascitadi 8, mal- 
vascio 11, serviscio 12, diliberascione 23.—Cf. Flor. rascione 
Crest., 20 ;—Sen. condan(n)ascione, denunziascione, rascione, 
serviscio ;*—Pis. prescio, rascione Crest., 167 ;—Canzon. ital. 
prescio, rascione.® 

(c) t(+ >z(=+#s) in old Pistojese; this development takes 
place principally with the suffix -Itl&: aspreze (Al. 7), caldeze 10, 
dolceza 15, vechieza 16, riecheza, grandeza 22, dimesticheza 49, 
agevileza 52, stolteza 58, allegreza, gentileza 61, macteza 68, larg- 
heza 69, forteza (Riece., 10), belleza, dispreza 45; also modern 
maza mat(t)éa (Gr. P. 21),—Cf. Aret. vagheza, graveza, giente- 
leza, belleza, richeza Crest., 174, allegreza 175, alteza 180. 

(d) ¢(+ 2) > 2 (+ 2) = tsi in modern Pistojese: prezzio 
(N. 205), ringrazzi (Gr. P. 20), grazzia, disgrazzie, ozzio 21, 
pastorizzia, vizzi 22, nazzioni, pazziensa, condizzione 21. 

Variants. 

(a) t(j) > ispreciando (Al. 22). 

(b) 9) > (=&): ineumincare (Al. 68). 

(c) (+2) >th(p): grathia (Al. 16), impathe 19, riccetha 62. 

(d) ¢ (+2) >se (sk): rascone (Al. 64), indusco 68, dispresca 
69, ’nduscare 70. 

(e) (+ 2) > 8g (+ i) =: rasgione (J. 5).—Cf. Prat. 
rasgione Orest., 95 ;—Pis. stasgione 58 ;—Aret. rasgione 168. 

(f) ¢(+ 4) > et (+24): diseretione (Al. 4). 


2. t after a consonant. 


(a) (8 +)¢> (8+) ch (=’): foraschiero (C. 35), meschieri, 
aschero (Gr. P. 17). 
1 Tbid., 157-8. * Zs., 561. 3Caix, Origini, 160. 
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(b) (s+) > 8s by assimilation: nosso, vosso (M. 32), 
mossato (M. 32, n.). 

(c) +)#(+ 4) remains: indictione (Al. 16), subiectione 
75, electione (J. 2), factione 6.—Cf. Luc. exractione B. Lue., 
18, detractione 61 ;—Pis. benedictione Crest., 166. 

(d) (n +)é(+ 4) remains in old Pistojese: pronontiare (Al. 
13), dinontiata 67, licentia ( B. 77), conscientia (J. 3), reverentia 
5, mentione 11, loquentia ( Rice., 44), potentia 30, presentia 51, 
patientia (Ap. 5), silentio 33, assentio 35, mercantie 75.—Cf. 
Lue. licentia B. Lue., 9, credentia, dinontiare 12, sententia 13, 
mercantia 16, stantiato 19, antiani 104, presentia 113 ;—Pis. 
presentia Crest., 166, mercantia ;'—Aret. sapientia Crest., 175. 

(e) (n+)t(+2)> (n +) th(p) in old Pistojese: anthi (AL. 
3), usanthi, sapientha 11, prudentha, canoscentha 47.—Cf. Lue. 
dinanthi, innanthi B. Lue., 12. 

(f) (n+)t(+ 4) > (n) + 8: Firense (Gr. P. 12), mancansa 
19, scensa, coscensa 20, pazziensa 21, indigensa 44, innansi 
67.—Cf. Sen. benivolensa, cominsare, Fiorensa, dinansi, sensa, 
stansa ;*—Luce. dinansi B. Lue., 23, credensa, dilivansa 99, 
rinonsare 101 ;—Pis. senblansa, doglensa, amansa, pietansa, 
intensa, disviansa, accordansa, soffrensa, dubitansa, partensa 
Crest., 78, valensa, fallensa, dottansa, convenensa, tardansa, 

plagensa 79 ;—Aret. sembiansa 170, temensa 176, valensa, 
negrigiensa 183. 

(g) t(+i) > (n+) 2 (+ confidencie (N. 101), 
presenzia 106, reverenzie, sentenzia 124, avvertenzie 315. 

(h) (8+)t(+ 9 >8+ ch(=k’) +i: beschiaccia (C. 24), 
beschia, fracchienere = trattenere 28, oschia (Gr. P. 11). 

(i) s(+ t) > 8s by assimilation. 

1. Pret. Ind. 2: passassi, mangiassi (S. 208), prestassi, 
andassi, stassi (Gr. P. 43), cadessi (S. 207), cognoscessi 62, 
potessi 117, ebbessi (C. 47), cogghiessi 65, dissi 68, siedessi 101, 
tacessi 105, tienessi 106, vedéssi 109, fussi, facessi, dicessi (Gr. 
P. 33), sentissi (S. 138), partissi 207, vienissi (C. 110). 


14, G., XI, 151. 
4 


* Zs,, IX, 561. 
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2. Pret. Ind. 5: andassi (S. 34), stessi (C. 103), ebbessi 
(S. 29), cognossi 62, cogghiessi 64, volessi 156, fussi (C. 70), 
paressi 86, potessi 90, siedessi 101, tacessi 105, tienessi 106, 
vedessi 109, dicessi (Gr. P. 33), sentissi (S. 138), vienissi 155, 
partissi (C. 87). 

3. Conditional 2: anderessi (S. 34), ameressi 173, saressi 
74, daressi (C. 14), diressi 32, averessi 48, cogghieressi 66, 
saperessi (N. 169). 

4. Conditional 5: anderessi (S. 34), aressi 30, cogghieressi 
66, dirressi 68, saressi 74. 

5. Imp. Subj. 5: andessi (8. 34), aessi 30, cogghiessi (C. 
65), dicessi 68, fussi 71, sapessi (N. 145), vienissi 40.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. Pret. 2: duaissi ;'—Sen. Imp. Subj. 5: aitasse, 
andasse, avesse, dessi, dicesse, dovesse, facesse, persassi, pigli- 
asse, sapesse.” 

Variants. 

(a) (s +)¢ remains : fistio, stianto ast[i]la (Gr. P. 11). 

(b) (ec +)t > ce(= kk): spaceo (Gr. P. 43). 

(c) (+)t> (1+) 9’: volgale = voltale (Al. 13). 

(d) (n+)t>(n +) ch(=k’): manchienuta (M. 12), volen- 
chieri (C. 22).—Cf. Flor. volenchieri C. Son., 11. 

(e) (n+)t>(n+) ct: tanete (Al. 59). 

(f) (e+)t(+ 2) > zz (= ts) + i: affezzionato (Gr. P. 21). 

(g) filsa (Gr. P. 21). 

(h) (n+)t+%>(n+)e(=4&): fancullo (Gr. P. 21). 

(i) n+t+ >n+ ch(=k’) +i: denanchi (Al. 54). 

(j) (7 +)t(+Q remains: tertio (Rice., 41). 

(k) (r +)t(+ 2) > (r +) 8: forsa (Gr. P. 24), smorsata 43. 

(1) (8 +)t(+ > 88: possa pdstéi (Al. 6). This assimila- 
tion of the ¢ to the s is caused by the strong sonorous character 
of the s. 

3. t before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) (’c)>g + viagio (Al. 10). 
(b) t(-+r) > #(+7r): tu teltrd = tutte e tre’ (Gr. P. 24). 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 145. * Zs., IX, 413, 
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(c) t(+2) >1 (+2): falzoletto dimin. of German. fetzen 
(Gr. P. 10); t > z by assimilation and then z > / under in- 
fluence of the following /? 


TT 
§ 28. MEDIAL TT. 
Intervocalic tt. 


(a) # > et (K’t) in old Pistojese: tuctora, versecto, infra- 
mectere (Al. 3), saecte 5, tucto 7, mecteno 11, poghecto 13, 
bactalia 29, conbactere 66, macteza 68, mactina 71, lectera 
(Rice., 14).—Cf. Sen. inpromectere Crest., 164 ;—Lue. tucto 
B. Ine., 3, quactro 22, saectare 23, mectare 66, dimactina 92 ; 
—Pis. tucti Crest., 166 ;—Aret. tucto 177. 

(b) tt >t: quatro (Al. 30), tuti 31, saete 51, atesto (Gr. P. 
44), 


Variants. 
(a) t (+ > ce (= kk): goccolone gittia + (Gr. P. 20). 


(b) ef) +4 > 2: ammazato mat(t)ta + (Gr. P. 67). 


D 
29. INITIAL D. 
d(+i)>4g: gorno diirniim (Al. 22, Gr. P. 16). 


§ 30. MEDIAL D. 
1. Intervocalic d. 

(a) > dd: sopraddetto (B. 79), daddio (Ap. 17), addue 
45, adduoi 51, tuttiddua (M. 4), verneddi 17, contraddanza (S. 
154), addopera[re] (C. 47), deddio (Gr. P. 16).—Cf. Flor. a 
ddato Crest., 25 ;—Luc. soddomito, rimmeddio, imbiddia, mar- 
teddi, gioveddi, luneddi.' 


1A. G., XII, 123. 
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(b) d> th (3) in modern Pistojese: rithere, vithi, motho, 
erethe, stratho, grithd, (sono) thebitore, uthire, methesimo (secon- 
dary d), (si) theve, siethere, cothardo. 


Variants. 


(a) d remains: ched (2) quid (Al. 64).—Cf. Sen. ched ;'— 
Lue. ched 2 ;*—Pis. ched ei.’ 

(b) d>1: olorare = ddérare + dlére (Al. 55).A—Cf. Flor, 
olore Tancia, 1. 

(c) d>r: mirolla médillim (Gr. P. 11).—Cf. Sen. mirollo.* 

(d) d>t: temitoso (M. 88) by assimilation, mucito (Gr. P. 
15), acito 23, influenced by acéto.—Cf. Luc. tiebbito, friggito, 
sucito ;*—Pis. velocipite, ossito, liquito.® 

(e) d>v; that is d disappears and v is introduced as a 
voiced labial glide under the influence of a labial vowel or of 
a (2): avolterio (Al. 22), chiovo (M. 3, n.), slavigli (cf. pavesi) 
Gr. P. 13. 

(f) d(+) >g9 ogi (Al. 54), segiole—Cf. Sen. 
ogi Crest., 162. 

(g) d(+i)>gh: poghecto pddiim + (Al. 12), segho(Ap. 75). 

(h) d+%> Qgh: cregghiate (M. 3). 

(i) d(+)>gl+i(U): noglia = noja, gioglia (M. 11). 

(j) d(+ 9) > gn+i(n’): vergognia (Gr. P. 20). 

(k) d (+ %) >: mezane (Al. 13), mezo (Gr. P. 22).—Cf. 
Luce. mezo B. Lue., 21. 


2. d before a consonant. 
d (secondary) + r > th + r (Sr): pathre, mathre, lathro. 


Variants. 
(a) d(+v) remains in the learned word adversitade (Al. 19). 
(b) d(+ 7) > gl (=U) +i: agliutare (Gr. P. 44). 
1 Zs., IX, 561. * A. G., XII, 123. 34, G., XII, 152. 


*Cf. Brugmann, Indo-German. Gram., I, 3 369. 
® Zs., LX, 562. 6A, G., XII, 151. 
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(c) d(+r)>t(+1): tropico Grk. (M. 8), ritro- 
pisia (Gr. P. 14).—Cf. Lue. ritropico ;'—Pis. ritropico.’ 
(a) d(+4 >e(+ 8): macto ma&ditiim (Al. 4). 


§ 31. 
d>t: at=ad (Al. 21). 


FINAL D. 


Apheresis. 
(pag?) "i = di (M. 25), (spin’) orsale (Gr. P. 14). 
Prosthesis. 


deccogghi = eccogli (C. 9), (una) distanza = istanza (Gr. P. 
12).—Cf. Pis. déecomi C. Son., 51. 


Syncope. 


The d of the prefix -ad is frequently syncopated before 
consonants in old Pistojese; perhaps, however, the process 
is that of reduction, that is the d is first assimilated to the 
following consonant, and then the double consonant is reduced 
to a single consonant. : 
1. Before a labial consonant: afermi (Al. 6), amaestramento 
9, avenire 12, abisognano 14, afigeno 19, afatiamento 31, amoni- . 
tione (J. 15), and in the modern language aversieri (M. 50), 
afanni (Gr. P, 22). 
2. Before other consonants: acompagnerda (Al. 11), aguagli 
38, asai, asoctiliare 16, alora 19, asoctiliamente 31.—Cf. Sen. 
acomandare Orest., 82, asai 163. 


Epenthesis. 


After n the voiced dental glide d is introduced: cendere 
(Gr. P. 11), cenderone 12; perhaps the d of inde (?) is pre- 
served in in-d-wn = in uno (S. 24), ’ndel (Gr. P. 40), and 
ndella 67.—Cf. Luc. chende, sinde,’ ind ello, ind wno ; *—Pis. 


1 A. G., XII, 123. 3 Caix, Origini, 166. 
G., XII, 151. +A, G., XII, 120. 
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ind uno, ind ello, cendere, tendero ;'—Canzon. ital. where the d is 
evidently from inde: vonde = vonne, fande, nd ’agio, kende = che 
ne, conde, minde, also nond’ d, the d of which is epenthetical ;°— 
French cendre. 


DD 
§ 32. MeprIAL pp. 
Intervocalie dd. 
dd (secondary) > d: freddo (M. 41). 


TH 
§ 33. MEDIAL TH. 
1. Intervocalic th. 


Variants. 
(a) th remains: matheo (Al. 53), timotheo 73. 
(b) th > d: grysolido chrysolithum (Ap. 92). 
(c) th>z (probably pronounced th=%) :° cazolica (Al. 66). 
2. th before a consonant. 
th(+ m) > mm by assimilation : arimmetica (Gr. P. 20). 


C. SIBILANTS. 
§ 34. INITIAL s. 
Variants. 
(a) 8s >’: ciucciano sictlare (Gr. P. 36) by assimilation. 
(b) 8 > se + i(8): scialiva (C. 23). 
1 Tbid., 149. * Uso, 206. 


*Cf. anthi= anzi, prodentha= prodenza, sapientha = sapienza, etc. 3 27, 
2. (e). 
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(c) 8 >2(s): zole (M. 6), zinfonia (Gr. P. 11).—Cf. Sen. 
which changes s into z (s) after /, m, n, r: il zole, ete.’ 


§ 35. MEDIAL s. 


1. Intervocalic s. 


(a) 8 > coga, casa. 
(b) sss in old Pistojese after si, di, a, che, e, ma, tu: (si) 
ssi (Al, 21), (di) sse 53, (a) ssofferirlla 60, chessono, essignificd, 


q essignioria (Ap. 3), chessi 7, masse, massono, chessiate 9, essa- 
4 peranno 15, tusse 17, assedere, essopra 19, esservono, essalt 33, 
Z chessole 41, assonare 43, chessia 45, essard 59, essigniore 73, 


essolevo, chessuonano 79, assanta 95. The gemination of s 
takes place rarely in the modern language: in assaltare and 
assercito (M. 48, n.) the s < ks is doubled after the pretonic e 
has become a; sessia (Gr. P. 67). I have noted only one 
example of s > ss after the accent: risposse (Gr. P. 22) by 
4 analogy with scrissi, vissii—Cf. Flor. (da) Ssomaja Crest., 20, 
a (la) ssua, (da) Ssan 21, (di) ssopra 23, (ke) ssono 24, (ke) sso- 
: dammo 25 ;—Luc. usso, ussare, visso, vissitare, rossa, chiessa, 
musso, sposso, spossare, Luchessi, ete. ;*—Pis. “ S mediano fra 
vocali, quando é sonoro, si raddoppia di regola nel pisano antico. 
L’espressione grafica ne é z 8s ; e son superflui gli esempj;” 
Aret. (e) sse Orest., 175, (e) ssollicito 176, (e) ssaggia, (che) sson, ' 
(che) ssiamo 179. 

(ec) 8 (+ %) > se (=sk): cascone (Al. 64), basco bastim 74, 
buscardo O. H. G. bési + (?) 43, malvasco 69. 


Variants. 
(a) s >=: ritropizia (Gr. P. 44). 
(b) >s(+ 4): malvagio (Al. 11), Asio 51. 
(ce) 8(+ 4) >¢(=h): cuco (Gr. P. 21) by assimi- 
lation, chamica 20. 
(d) cagonate (Gr. P. 21). 


1 Zs, IX, 560. *4.@., XII, 119. 3 Ibid., 149. 
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(e) s+ 7 (8): camicia, 
(f) s-+%> 8c +i (8): chascione (Al. 3).—Cf. Prat. cas- 
cione Orest., 95 ;—Sen. cascione, diviscione.' 


2. s after a consonant. 


(n +) 8 > (n+) 2: smenza = immensa (C. 24), ’nzomma 
17, ricompenza (Gr. P. 20), acchonzente 46. 


Variants. 

(a) (n +) 8 > (n+) sancti (M. 77). 

(b) p+8> p+ 8s: seripssi (Al. 29). 

(c) (r+) 8> 1. (r+) (@): verciar (M. 83); 2. (r +) z: 
horze = corse. 

(d) (n+) 8(+%)> 1. 9: prigone (Gr. P. 21); 2. se + 
&): priscione (Al. 10); 3. sg + % (2): prisgione (J. 2); 4. 
(n +) z (+ 4%): protenzione, protenzionoso (Gr. P. 12).—Cf. 
Sen. piscione ; pisgione, presgione.’ 


Apheresis. 


capata (M. 94). 
Prosthesis. 


1. Before a labial cons.: sbasi (M. 45), sbeffare, sposare = 
posare 45, n., sfusciarre 93, sviolturi 95, sbrendoloni (C. 10), 
sfiammicante 11, spolverino (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Before a guttural: scataverno (M. 43), scampare 45, n. 


Syncope. 
1. Intervocalic s: ventiei (Rice., 23). 
2. Before ¢: dicendiamo (Al. 51). 
Metathesis. 
amestico amethystum (Ap. 93), strapoeto (Gr. P. 12), sbi- 
lungo = bislungo 23. 
1 IX, 559. *Caix, Origini, 139. 
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Ss 
§ 36. MEDIAL ss. 
Intervocalic ss. 


ss > 8: discorresi (Al. 4), promeso 24, prosima (secondary 
8s) 44, sonase (Ricc., 7), dovese 8, neciesaria (Gr. P. 21), 
posiede 67. 
Variants. 


(a) ss > se + i(#): fracascio (C. 29). 
(b) ss > zz: spazzaa (C. 14). 


Z 
§ 37. INITIAL z. 


z>r: razzamaglia (M. 11) by dissimilation. 


§ 38. MEDIAL z. 
1. Intervocalie z. 
z(+ 4) >t(+ 1): topatio topaztim (Ap. 93). 


2. z after a consonant. 
(cons. +) z > (cons. +) 8: falsoletto (Gr. P. 10), scersi 67. 
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LIQUIDS. 
L 
§ 39. 
1. Simple initial. 
U>n': gnin = gliene (M. 38). 


2. Initial group. 


(a) (lab. +)/> (lab. +)" frussione (Gr. P. 13), prurale 
22 by assimilation, bramerebbe (C. 33), fragello 34, sprendore, 
sprendido, 

(b) (gutt. +)2> (gutt.+)r: groria (Al. 50) and grorifi- 
cano 61 by assimilation, Crolinda (S. 125), Crasio, grobo (Gr. 
P. 13), serama (C. 9).—Cf. Pop. Lat. fragellum, fros, fruc- 
tuantes, gracies ;*—Flor. sprendore Tancia, 885, scruso Lam. 
di Cec., 36, sprende C. Son., 65, Crotirde 97 ;—Sen. cremenzia, 
sprendido, sprendore,’ fremma C. Son., 1, fragello 55 ;—Pis. 
Frora C. Son,, 87 ;—Canzon. ital. sprendore, -sprende, bronda, 
craro, pruzora, prasire, brasmare, frore.* 


§ 40. MEDIAL L. 
1. Intervocalic l. 


(a) 7 remains: alegreza (Al. 21), manddalo 29, ralegratevi 
(Ap. 79), olocco aldctim (Gr. P. 15). 

(b) 1>U: istabille (Al. 6), parolle 9, malli 11, dillegente 13, 
periccollo 43, vigillie (J. 4), allexandro (Rice., 24) bavulli = 
bag + ulum (Gr. P. 43), collica Grk. nwdcxn 44, also fre- 


1 Words borrowed from the Latin change in the old language their / into 
r, Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 423. 

2Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 138-9. 

3 Zs., 551-2. *Caix, Origini, 139, 
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quently in Ap. before the article and personal pronoun after 
such monosyllables as a, da, ma, e, che, chi: allui 5, dalloro 
37, malla 95, ello 5, ella, elli 7, chella, chelli 71, chelle 89, chillo 
11; also before nouns: allaudatia 5, allangielo 7, ellingue 59, 
chellione 41; sella = se + la (B. 79), allui (Rice., 13), ellwi 
(Gr. P. 41).—Cf. Flor. ke Ue Crest., 22 ;—Prat. di lui 94, 
co lui 95 ;—Sen. cho loro 118, a llui 163 ;—Pis. da llei 58, a 
lei 79 ;—Aret. a lui 170, no ili 176, e aida, e lloco, se lui 
177, e loro 178, e llargo 179. 

(c) />~r isa strong Pistojese characteristic and is in con- 
stant use at San Marcello: pungoro (Al. 73), miscorino (J. 4), 
pistorese (Riee., 14), piura (M. 44), furigelli 47 by dissimila- 
tion, buricd 54, vor (S. 152), var’ 172, pillore (Gr. P. 17) by 
dissimilation ; the suffix -dlim or -tilim > -uwro in Mea: brus- 
curo 3, nocciur 4, bricciurin, pisuro 7, lucciuro 9, spazzure, 
brendur 11, roturo 25, sdruecciuro 29, scarabatturi, notturi, 
mesture, penture 31, picciuro, mugura 34, cioture 37, gécciuron, 
spenzura 38, appisuro 40, noceiuro, tomburon 41, trottura, fig- 
nuro, mignuro 42, spiguro, entragnuri 43, broccuri, moceuri 
53, ballodure 55, ventricuro 56, rivendugliuro 63, riboburo, 
frugiuron 66, svocciura 76, briciuro 81, rossignuri 81.—Cf. 
Luc. pentora, bamboro, bellicoro, galleitoro, ete. ;'—Pis. am- 
buro, aminduro, Pecciori, Montetoperi.* 

(d) is written in the older language Ji, Ui, gl(=1'), 
i. 

1. li:* filiwolo (Al. 3), melio 5, consilio, consilieri 10, cilia 
13, asoctiliari 16, similianza 19, chonsiliare 21, meraviliare 22, 
molie 23, batalia 64, filiola (B. 80), vermilio (J. 24). 

2. Ui:* filliuolo (Al. 3), mellio, isvellia 7, argollio, selli = se 
+ egli 8, consillio 10, similliantemente 14, bactallia 28, agual- 
liare 59, vermillio (J. 24). This li was not pronounced as l/’ 
as is proved by the modern pronunciation in the Pistojese 
mountains: travalli (Gr. P* 22), fillio 67, ete. 


14. @., XII, 117. Tbid., 147. 
* The writing li or Uli prevails in MSS. of the middle of the xm century. 
Cf. Caix, Origini, 137. 
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3. gl(=l’): mogle (B. 77), glavesse, glaltri 81, meglo 83, 
fogla, paglaio (Gr. P. 21), travaglo, glomini 22. 

4. Igl(=l’): volglendo (B. 77), melglo, volglo, valglano 82, 
filgluoli (MS. 283)." 

5. i: mei méliits (Al. 27). 

The modern language has also UI, gli, j, jj. 

6. U: pallaraccio paler + éricliis (Gr. P. 16). 

7. gli: oglio (Gr. P. 43) by the side of the learned olio. 

8. j: tajare, pijare (Gr. P. 49). 

9. jj: mejjo méltis (Gr. P. 39).—Cf. Sen. Ul, for filiuoli 

Crest., 39, molie miliér 40 ; lulglo 37, (e) Igli, algli, dolglio, sol- 
glio, volglio 81-2, melglio 163, lulglio 165 ;—Lue. tavolieri B. 
Ine., 29, filiuolo 46, taliare 51; ricolliera 11, similliante 18, 
familliale 19, filliuolo 23, pilliare, vallia 29, famillia 40, alli = 
agli 48, Lullio 58, ollio 91, pilliamento 100 ;—Pis. filio Crest., 
166, piliare 167; mellio 79; solglio 58, melglio, dolglio 59, 
dolgliensa 78 ;—Aret. follia Crest., 168, tolliate 176 ; volglia, 
dolglia 168, orgolglia, acolglia, tolglia, folglia 169, solglio 172, 
filgli 182 ;—Canzon. ital. de li; vollio, dollienza, milliore, mera- 
villia, kellie; meglo, voglo, spogla, vagla, dogla; melgliore, 
melglio, volglio, maravilglia, spolglia, valglia, dolglia ;*—Sicil. 
meglu, figlu, consiglu, spogla, famigla, olglu.* 

(e) 1+ i>j>gghi2 For the j stage cf. above, § 40, (d) 
8 tajare, pijare (Gr. P. 49). gghi is a modern Pistojese 
development : ammogghiato (S. 23), cigghio 5, ’ogghio 7, gghi 
=egli 11, quegghi 25, pagghia, giunchigghia 29, figghiolo 43, 

pigghiare 45, fogghio 94, mogghie 110, figghia 148, cordogghiv 
151, svegghiava 158, magghioli 177, mantigghia 195, cogghi 
200, metragghie 212, figghio 245, sbaigghiare 131, tagghi 166, 
cavagghieri (S. and C. 6), egghino, pigghia, megghio (C. 8), 
degghi, deccogghi = ecco + gli 9, consigghio 11, agghi 13, 


'Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. VIII, No. 4, cols. 219-12, where I have pub- 
lished MS. 283. 

* Zs., IX, 553. 3Caix, Origini, 137. 

“Schneegans, Sictl. Dial., 134. 

*Caix gives this development. Cf. Dial. d’Ital., 133, 210. 
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dagghi 14, fogghie 29, spogghiassi 18, sbadigghio 32, bat- 
tagghia 35, botiyghia 36, fogghiolino 38, vigghiaccone 39, neg- 
ghi 41, cogghie 65, toagghia pwahlja (Gr. P. 48).—Cf. Flor. 
chegghi, fogghio, ’ogghi, egghi,' gghi, (occhi), egghino, megghio,? 
seegghi, cogghi ;*—Luc. pagghias 1+%>j> gghi is also 
met with in many southern dialects and is general in Sicilian ;° 
Sicil. pigghiu, megghiu, figghiu, pigghia, risvigghiu, gigghia, 
cogghi. 
2. 1 after a consonant. 

(a) 

1. (Lab.) + 72> (lab. +)r: risprende (Al. 5), assempri 9, 
moltipricherano, ubriaza 65, obriare 68, risprendiente (Ap. 81), 
contempre (Cino, 12), apprica (M. 6), pubbricazioni 72, sem- 
price 3, n., ampre 20, pubrico 74, repricoe (C. 9), comprimenti 
19, ubbrigato 28, arreprica 29, repubrica (Gr. P. 15), esprica, 
affritto 48. 

2. (Gutt.) + 1 > (gutt.) + r: negrigenza (M. 3, n.), con- 
crusione (S, 153), concruda (C. 44), inerinazione (Gr. P. 16), 
’*nerinato 24.—Cf. Flor. obbrigato Tancia, 933, conerusion 
896, inerinazione 949, rifressione C. Son., 28, compricato 40, 
infruenze 49, affrizione 77, concrude 92;—Sen. affriggiare, 
affrizione, affritto, ampro, assempro, compressione, contempra- 
zione, diseripina, ob(b)rigare, repricare, sémprice, rispréndare, 
supricare, pubrico, ripubrica ; concrudano, negrigenzia ;'—Pis, 
comprimento C. Son., 49 ;—Canzon. ital. afritto, obria, obrianza, 
exempro, dobbra ; nigrigenza ;*—Pad. pubrico ;*—Guittone has 
many examples of this / > r." 

(b) (r +)l> (r +)lisa special old Pistojese characteristic, 
The / is doubled in order to give a stronger pronunciation to 
the r: disporllo, schiararllo (Al. 3), dirlla 6, parlla 9, parllare 

1 Uso, 206. 3Caix, Dial. @ ltal., 133. 


Ibid. 209. “4. G., XII, 116. 


Zs., IX, 552-3. Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 28. 
®Caix, Origini, 139. 1 Caix, Origini, 141. 


5Caix gives this development. Cf. Dial. d’Ital., 133, 210. 
®Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 134-5. 
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11, ritenerllo, mutarllo 32, esaminarllo 42, compierlla 44, farllo 
45, ssofferirllo 60, regharlli 61, usarllo 63, corromperlia, carllo 
66, pregarlli 70, perderlla, rinovarlla 72, nerlli (Rice., 16).— 
Cf. Prov. parllam Bartsch, Chrest. Prov., 1, parllar 554. 

(c) r+U>gghi' in modern Pistojese. This phenomenon 
takes place only when the personal pronoun gii is joined to the 
infinitive: arrispondegghi (C. 8), mangiagghi 14, auzzagghi 
19, cucinagghi 20, fagghi 22, toccagghi 23, badagghi 28, por- 
tagghi 30, dimandagghielo 33, raccontagghielo 42, leagghi = 
levargli, regalagghi 43. 


3. L before a consonant. 


(a) /+ cons. >i-+ double cons. only in the modern lan- 
guage. By the law of least action the friction is taken off 
the point / so that an 7 is developed, and then the following 
consonant is doubled by compensatory lengthening : coippo, 
caiddo, gaiceina, aittro (S, 11), aitto 39, soiddato 140, aittura, 
ailtrettanto (C. 49), caizza, caizzoni 60, goippe = volpe 75, soiddo 
101, Poiddo (Gr. P. 46), faccoitta, quaicewno, voitto.—Cf. Flor. 
aimmeno C. Son., 67, faccoitta, quaiccuna, saitta, aibbusillis, 
aittro, voissucho, ’oitte= volte, aivvostro ;* the favorite Floren- 
tine development, however, is the assimilation of the / to the 
following consonant without developing an 7: lorattri C. Son., 
11, icch2 14, soddi 16, attrimenti 17, attro 18, soddino 68 ; also 
where the 7 is swallowed up in the ¢ of the article: iffatto = i/ 
fatto, iggrillo, diccanto, ippresente, ittempo, ivvostro, ipprimo, 
etc. ;>—Sen. Vaiddarbia,‘ taicche C. Son., 7, aimmanco, aiz- 
zano 89. 

(b) 2(+ cons.) > n(-+ cons.) : ’*ntandi = un + tal + di (M. 
44) by assimilation ; antro (C. 52), antre (M. 10), voantre 97, 
noantri and lorantri (S. 118) get their n from the indefinite 
article ; ancipresso ( Usv, 52).—Cf. Flor. maninconoso Tancia, 


1 Cf, Intervocalic gghi, 2 40, (e). Ibid., 208 foll. 
* Uso, 206 foll. *Zs., IX, 551. 
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946, antro ;—Sen. apostono, cononello ;'—Pis. antro C. Son., 
20 ;—Tuscan antro.? 

(ec) (+ cons.) > r(-+ cons.) is a strong Pistojese charac- 
teristic. 

1, By assimilation: vortare (S. 22), varzere 154, Sorferino 
209, Garibardi 228, artri, bardoria, stravorto, seportura (C. 
8), ortre 21, isvorgere 42, agricortura (Gr. P. 22), artrimente, 
artare, Sarvatore, Crotirde. 

2. By dissimilation : svortoloni (S. 114), curtello (S. and C. 
19), tarquala = talquale (C. 11), svortala 13, curtelluecio 15. 

3. Other cases are: morta (8. 71), vorto 151, carze 154, 
quarcheduno, sordati 158, sordo 172, ’nnarzata 210, corpo 
225, carzé’= calzone, bared’ (S. and C. 4), torto 5, marfattore 
7, Arpe (N.-N. 4), vorte, cuare’= qualche (C. 8), parmo 9, 
arto = alto, gorpe = volpe, sortanto 10, vérs’ 11, sarva, arza 
13, iscerta = scelta, finarmente, dimorti 17, cardo 18, quareun 
19, sciorto, corpa, sarta 21, ascorto 23, sartabecca 29, euar- 
cosa = qualeosa 32, sarvatia 35, tarpe (Gr. P. 15), corto 36, 
urtimo, furmine, pormone, farso, Rinardo, marvagio, civirta, 
civirmente, facirmente, inutirmente, nobirmente, sarvamente, spe- 
ciarmente, er, ar, der, dar, ner, cor, sur, ete. In the older 
language there is one example: cavarcione (I. P. 8).—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. arvo, arta, Arbuciano, murtiperas, farsa, carce- 
donius ;*—Flor. quarche C. Son., 10, dimorto 11, tarquale 12, 
’orta = volta, mar (di) 13, civirta 26, purce 31, nobirmente 44, 
speciarmente 54, urtimo 57, sortanto 59, sordati, carzone 61, 
sordo 62, convursioni 77, sarvare, artare 94, pormone 95, Cro- 
tirde 97 ;—Sen. archimia, artro, carsolaro (calsolajo), er, ar, 
cor, der, ner, etc., finarmente, insurtare, morto (multum), pontu- 
armente, quarcuno, sarvamente, sordo, tarquale, vorta,' artronde 
C. Son., 3, sortanto 14, arto 16, sartato 21, furmine 27, quarche 
32, (dar) petto 34, Leopordo 43, ascorta 46, sarve, Sarvatore 
49, cardo 51, arcuna 58, Rinardo 60, ’nutirmente 88, mercordi 


1 Tbid., 552. 3 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 138-9. 
*Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 116. *Zs., IX, 551-2. 
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91, purei, pormoni 104, urtimo 109 ;—Lue. “Oggi, nel contado, 
l che preceda a consonante vien di regola a r: antro, cardo, 
sordo, dorco e doreé, farce sarcio tarpa corpo arba parmo borso 
ecc. I documenti non offrono di questo fatto se non esempj 
sporadici: nessuno in bdl., se ho ben veduto ; marvagio pod. 
35, fraterto fratel tuo 48, parmo inv. 85, farsa 90 ;”'—Pis. 
carzolajo Race., 279, er (coco) 281, sarto, morto 290; “ Preso 
la plebe della citta e nel contado, / seguito da consonante vien 
di regolaar. * * * Nei documenti, @ fenomeno sporadico : 
arbagio, sarvamento, carvellino, Erba, farda, er (eonvurso) C. 
Son., 5, quarche, der (tempo), facirmente, sur (serio) 6, ar 
(timone) 10, vorte 11, artronde 14, armeno 18, artro 22, artare 
23, sarta 24, sortanto, pormone 41, farso 45, artero 49, Pur- 
cinello 50, Rinardo, sartimbanchi 58, virmente 79, Frora 87 ;— 
Pad. cartello, Marchioro.* 
Variant. 


t) > 28) only in colltello ( Al. 67). 


Apheresis. 


Initial / is sometimes suppressed by the people, believing it 
to be the / of the article: wsinghe, usinghevoli (Al. 40), abis 
lapts, acero (Gr. P. 11), ago 15, astrico, aberinto, orolegio.— 
Cf. Sen. le tanie= le litanie, attone, ordura;*—Lue. tanie, 
ombrico, astraco, abberinto, ago, abbro, wpo ;°—Tuscan astraco, 
aberinto, ombrico, orbaco, orolegio ;°—Mil. apis, astreg = las- 
trico, ares, iiséll (lucello- 0 luxello-?), ornétt, iitomia,’ 


Prosthesis. 


l of the article: /usanza (Al. 6), lellora hédéra (Gr. P. 13), 
lavaro 16, letichetta 17, listesso (C. 80), listessamente.-—Cf. Sen. 
lampolla, lape (= api ;‘—Lue. lamo, lellora, lapa (= ape), londa, 


1 Pieri, A. G., XII, 118. * 4. G., XII, 125. 

Tbid., 148. ®Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 107. 
?Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 28-9. *Salvioni, Dial. Mod., 177. 
Zs., IX, 551-2. 
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laccitia = acciuga ;'—Pis, listesso, lusuraio, litterizia, lamo, lel- 
lera, lacea = anca,? listessa, listessamente ; *—Mil. lecco, lovaita, 
loto = lottone, liisiiria.* 

Syncope. 

(a) Intervocalic / is syncopated only in the older language :° 
tai (Al. 10), chotai 23, mai 25, quai 71, fedei (Cino, 240). — 

(b) lafter a cons. : sempice (Al. 6), singozzo singlittis (Gr. 
P. 14). 

(c) U before a cons. : idio (Al. 43), abergare, mafattore (M. 
4, n.), utimar 85, puce, pucino (Uso, 777), utimo.—Cf. Flor. 
mortai Intell., 20, crudei 13, utimo C. Son., 95 ;—Sen. bestiai, 
cardenai, carmai, mai, rivai, cache (= qualche), mafattore, 
utimo ;°—Pis. utima C. Son., 69 ;—Canzon. ital. mai, leai, 
augei.” 

Metathesis. 

Reciprocal metathesis of / and 7: palora (8. 153), Crolindo 

186, grolia, grolioso, balire—Cf. Flor. palore Tancia, 893, 


grolioso 946 ;—Sen. grolia, grolioso.* 


LL 
§ 41. MEDIAL LL. 
Intervocalie Ul. 


U>t: alegare (Al. 15), quelo 22, metalo ( Ap. 77), aluminera 
95, chastelo (Riee., 34). 
Variants. 


(a) UW remains: tollere (J. 9), gillia argilla (Gr. P. 14).— 
Cf. Canzon. ital. tollere.® 
(b) U>U: eancegliert (Gr. P. 10), cavaglieri (N. 90). 


1A, G., XII, 125. Uso, 532-3. 
*Caix, Dial. Ital., 108. 4Salvioni, Dial. Mod., 176. 
5Of. A. G., IX, 98-9; Grundriss, I, 533, 2 78. 
6 Zs., IX, 552. 8 Zs., IX, 554. 
7Caix, Dial. @ Ital., 136. *Caix, Origini, 138. 
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R 
§ 42. INITIAL R. 
Variants. 
(a) r >d: disipola erysipelas (Gr. P. 13). 
(b) + > 1: leppicar = replicare (M. 3).—Cf. Flor. liverenza 
Lam. di Cee., 33 ;—Sen. lobrica (rubrica), léveri (robur).' 


§ 43. MEDIAL R. 
Intervocalie r. 


(a) r>rr: errano (Ap. 5), seriverro 17, emtrerrd 19, erragy- 
natevi 83, arredi = erédi (M. 48), dirra (S. 20), temperrino (Gr. 
P. 22), barrile 23, miserria 44, forro 47.—Cf. Flor. a rrascion 
Crest., 19, perr ispese 26 ;—Pis. dirrd 23 ;—Sen. amerrd, temerr®, 
sentirrd, entrarra, ete.” 

(b) r>U: volgale (Al. 53) and famigliali (J. 11) by assimi- 
lation, dilettrice (Gr. P. 10) and tortale tirtirém 15 by dissimi- 
lation, isvaliato (Al. 54), cilimoniere (M. 75), valicosa (Gr. P. 
25), galantisco 24.—Cf. Flor. cilimonie Tancia, 899 ;—Sen. 
célabro, maliscalco ; Quilico ; ‘—Pis. Quilico, Catalina, 
ingiulia? 

Variants. 

(a) r remains: parochia (Gr. P. 44). 

(b) r>d: contradio (Al. 15).—Cf. Flor. contradio Tancia, 
885 ;—Aret. contradio Crest., 178. 

(c) r> tt: otta, allotta (C. 11).8—Cf. Flor. otta Nencia, 1. 

(d) r+ i>: gennaglio (M. 8), ete. Cf. § 1, (a) 6. 


2. r after a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) (n+)r>(n+)rr: conrrompe (Al. 57). 
(b) (p+)r>(p+)l: emplici (Gr. P. 17). 


Zs,, IX, 553. 3 Ibid., 426. Ibid., 148. 
Ibid., 426. G., XII, 118. Cf. Grundriss, I, 535, 89. 
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3. r before a consonant. 


(a) r(-+ cons.) >/(+-cons.): volgalmente (Al. 58) by assimi- 
lation, albitrio (J. 11, n.) by dissimilation, saldine (Gr. P. 10), 
falsa first 15, appaltamento 16, polche 17, alteria 25.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. alteriae, Foltunatae, felvente.\—The phenomenon + 
(+ cons.) >7(+ cons.), which is rare in Pistojese, Lucchese, 
and Florentine, is of frequent occurrence in Senese, and is the 
rule in Pisano.—Sen. alchetto, alco, Beltrando, riselvare, albitro, 
dlboro,? bilialdo, paltire C. Son., 85, ritolno, Livolno, giolno, 
impolta, 86 ;—Pis. “ Presso la plebe della citta e in parte del 
contado, r seguito da consonante oggi vien di regola a /: calta, 
polta, porta, peldere, soldo, sordo, polco, meleato e melee, spal- 
gere, corpo corpo, elba felmo velso ece. Nessun indizio di cid 
nostri testi,” * attravelso C. Son., 5, Foltunato 6, pelché, folnelli, 
calbone 9, tolno 13, Tolquato 14, convelsazione, paltita, pelsone 
19, Govelno, melcato 24, Lungalno, diveltimento 25, discolsi 26, 
giolnale 27, dicelto 28, pelsiane 29, Velginio 30, celea 31, giol- 
nata 33, solgente 37, dolme, gualdia 38, foltuna 42, felmo, 
giolno, folno, tolmenti 43, selpente 46, alchitetto 49, velgine, 
Elnesto 51, ielsera 53, celvello 56, pelmesso 62, Maltino 63, 
pelso, osselvazione 65, Vennaldi 66, ete. 

(b) In modern Pistojese the 7 of the infinitive is frequently 
assimilated to the initial consonant of the personal or reflexive 
pronoun that is joined to it. 

l. r+e> cee: essecci (C. 8), riedécci 10, salicci 17, rimet- 
tecei 23, rappresentacci (Son. Pop., 61). 

2. r+l>U: sbeffallo (C. 8), vedello 9, addentalla, riaélla, 
ingrassalle, campalle, esfortolallo 14, ricercallo 16, mangiallo 
17, potello 18, agguantallo 19, aechiappallo 20, menallo 21, 
ritirallo, troallo 23, aspettallo, tambussallo 24, raffreddalla 25, 
marimettalla 26, brancicalla, rimedialla 37, rivestilla 40, am- 
mazzallo (S. 175), arrivedello (Gir. P. 17), ricompensallo (Son. 
Pop., 19). 


'Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 137. 3 Thid., 148. 
?Zs., IX, 553. 
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3. r-+m>mm: ingrassammi (C. 11), pigghiammi 20, man- 
giammela 26, sbatacchiammi 29, levammi (S. 187), battemmi 219, 
vedemmi, sentimmi (Son. Pop., 29). 

4. r+s8> 8s: smdessi, pigghiassi (C. 12), spassionassi 13, 
cercassi 14, dilontanassi, essessi, caricassi’ 15, sentissi 18, 
restassene 20, spiegassi 21, portasselo 22, misurassi, lamentassi 
24, andassene 25, posassi 26, apprissi, serrassi 29, arrampi- 
cassi 31, persuadessi, caassi, stucassi 32, mettessi 42, fermassi 
(Son. Pop., 45). 

5. r+t> tt: mettetti (C. 8), mangiatti 10, pappatti 11, 
cucinatti 15, ingrassatti 17, pigghiatti 18, contentatti 21.—Cf. 
Flor. dillo C. Son., 5, troalle 10, quarillo 27, dimenallo 36, 
offendilla 52; spiegammi 31, dammi 36, rimpicciammi, chie- 
dimmi 43; riposassi, tappassi, strapazzassi 25, fermassi 58 ; 
portatti 13, fatti, essetti, amatti 14, vedetti, statti, recitatti 43 ;— 
Sen. dalli, dilla, fallo, lavorallo, murallo, poriallo, mantenello, 
vedello,' avello C. Son., 4, chiamallo 82; rimediacei 11, avecci 
54; rifammi 35, fammi 53 ; ditti 5 ;—Pis. stiaffallo, rispettallo 
C. Son., 31, martrattallo 77, vedello 95 ; pensacci 78 ; selbammi 
95; godessi 8, strapazzassi, sbaglassi 21, trovassi 41, guadag- 
nassi 58, levassi 70, scardassi 74, buscassi 83. 


Prosthesis. 


ritropico = idropico (M. 8), rarrabatai 48, (Signor) Rispet- 
tore (Gr. P. 10). 

Syncope. 

1. r after a consonant: contastare = contrastare (J. 5) by 
assimilation, propio (C. 8), dreto dé + retro (M. 52) by dis- 
similation, castiea = gastrica (Gr. P. 25). 

2. r before a consonant: convisatione (Al. 38), foteze (Rice., 
10), maciolo miirciim + (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Flor. dreto Taneia, 
901, propio Lam. di Cec., 14 ;—Sen. drieto, detro ;*—Pis. dreto 
C. Son., 102. 


1 Zs., IX, 428. [bid., 554. 
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Epenthesis. 


1. Intervocalic r: coresta = codesta, 

2. r after a consonant. 

(a) after a labial: prungitopoli, frusto fastis (Gr. P. 13), 
prugne 37. 

(b) after a dental: drotrina { Al. 29) by assimilation, mas- 
tricare 31, listra (Gr. P. 16), mantrice 17. 

3. 7 before a consonant : mandorlino (Gr. P. 11), aermaria 
41.—Cf. Flor. coresto Lam. di Cee., 11, attronito 13, concu- 
brina Tancia, 929, mandorlino C. Son., 33, aliustre Race., 
282 ;—Sen. Prietro Crest., 40, caprestro; '—Lue. bruscola, frin- 
estra, vespre ;*—Pis. bruscola, calubrinieri, treccolo = tocco,3 
aliustre Race., 283. 

Metathesis. 


verneddi (M. 17), frebbe, preta 17, n., sberno 43, drento 47, 
presempio 57, scropiti (C. 9), Preto—Cf. Flor. drento Tancia, 
895, Preto 905, vreto 930, frebbe 948, preta Lam. di Cec., 17;— 
Sen. catredale, drento, frabicare, frebbe, Grabiello, persente ( prae- 
sentem), prefeto (perfectum), vreto ;'—Luc. presempio ; ‘—Pis. 
treato, Penestra.° 

For the reciprocal metathesis of / and r ef. § 40, Metathesis. 


RR 
§ 44. MEDIAL RR. 


Intervocalic rr > r: tera (Al. 11), nararo, guera 21, terena 
33, coruccio 68, discoro (S. 49), gueriera 127, arosto (S. and C. 
13), fero (C. 24), port porrum (Gr. P. 13), emorogia haimor- 
hagia 16, guera 21, soccoriamo 23, ricore 44, erore, corezione 
46, carozza, caro 47, afferare, accorer 67.—Cf. Lue. tera, faro, 
tore, corere, fero, caro, guera, teritorio ;°—Pis. tore, tera, soc- 
corere, coreggiere.® 


1 [bid., 554. ‘A. G., XI, 125. 
* 4. G., XII, 118. Ibid, 153. 
Ibid., 148. 4. XI, 118. 
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E. NASALS. 
M 
§ 45. MEDIAL M. 
1. Intervocalie m. 


(a) m remains: dimi (Al. 27), bestemia (Ap. 69), femina 73, 
solevomi 91, mostromi 95.—Cf. Sen. fumo Orest., 163 ;—Luc. 
femina B. Lue., 49 ;—Canzon. ital. femina.' 

(b) m>mm: amme, damme = da + me (Ap. 17), chemmi 
43, consummate (S. 17), fummare 137, cammerieri (N. 162), 
stommaco (Gr. P. 12), ammente 13, camummilla chaimaimelon 
16, fummo 17, ammodo 32, (di) ’mmondo 50, cummera, nimmo. 
—Cf. Sen. comme ;*—Luce. nimmo, cocommalo, cammera, sem- 
mola, presumma, insiemme, chiamma, primma ;*—Pis. commo, 
cammera, presummere, fummare ; —Aret. che mme Crest., 171. 


Variant. 
m>n: lagrunare (Al. 62). 


2. m before a consonant. 


(a) m(+n). 1. remains: omnipotente (Ap. 5); 2. becomes 
n’ (written ngn): ongni (J. 18), ongniuno (Ap. 99); 3. be- 
comes 7 (+n): auturno (M. 19), sciorni &x + sdmniim 72; 
4. becomes s( +n): smenso (N. 115) by assimilation. 

(b) m(-+ lab.) > n(+ lab.) by dissimilation : senpice (A/. 
6), tenporale 61, tenperare 72, inparare 76, inprima (B. 77), 
lanpe (Ap. 19), anpolle 23, canpo, senpre (Gi. P. 20), Lanberto, 
banbina, tenpeste, conpratore 21, tenperino 22, dinpero = de + 
impero 23, conposto 24, onbrelli 43, canbialo 66, ronpetto, 
ganba 67, ’nvecille (C. 8), tenpo.—Cf. Pop. Lat. Decenbres, 
Novenbres, senper, ponpae;°—Sen. anbasciadore, anbo, ban- 
bino, canbiare, decenbre, ganba, menbro, canpana, canpo, sen- 


' Caix, Origini, 142. * Zs., 1X, 558. 24. G., XI, 120. 
4 Ibid., 150. Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 108. 
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pro, tenpo ;'—Pis. senblansa Crest., 78 ;—Aret. menbranga 63, 
conperagione 169, conpiuto, conpimento, senbrate, senpre 170, 
tenpestoso 171, enpone 174, menbra 177, tenpo 178, scanpare 
179, canpana 181, conpagnia 182 ;—Canzon. ital. tenpo, sen- 
pre, inpero, canpana, menbre, scanpar, conpimento, onbra, 
tenpestoso ;*—in old Tuscan texts: onbria Intell., 6, insenbre 
17, assenbiamento 19; B. d’ Ant. tenpo, inperadore Zs. XV, 
55, conpagnia 56, canpana 57, inprometto, canpare 62, Lon- 
bardia, scanpare 63. 
Syncope. 

Before n: danegiare (Al. 37), dona 50, onipotente (Ap. 21), 
that is mn > nn by assimilation and then n by reduction.— 
Cf. Aret. onipotente Crest., 170. 


MM 
§ 46. MEDIAL MM. 


Intervocalic mm > m by reduction : somo stimmim (Al. 8), 


somitade 31, somaria (J. 5), amiratione (Al. 71), goma gimma& 
(Gr. P. 11). 


Variant. 
mm >rm: gatlomarmione (M. 26). 


N 
47. 


n>n': gniochi nicléim (Gr. P. 43), gnente néc + &utém 
(S. 46); that is the dental becomes palatal according to the 
law of least action, for gnente = one action and niente = two 
actions ; for the same reason née + anim > gnun, nivém > 
gneve.—Cf. Flor. gnun Nencia 13 ;—Sen. pergnente Race., 283, 
gneve ; gnucca nuca »*—Pis. gnucea ; °—Tuscan gneve, 
gnucca, gnente ;°—Rom. gnuca, ggnente ;°— Venet. gnente. 

1 Zs., IX, 558. ‘A. G., 120. 

* Caix, Origini, 146. [bid., 150. 

Romania, XVIII, 603. ®Caix, Dial, d’ Ital., 132, 208. 
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§ 48. MEDIAL N. 
1. Intervocalic n. 


(a) n remains: inanzi (Al. 6), genaio (Rice., 2), maganzino 
Arab, machsan (Gr. P. 1). 
: (b) n> nn: gennerale (Al. 3), dinnegare 6, ingennera 7, 
I: genneratione 8, nonnavere (Ap. 9), nonné 71, ennuda 73, non- 
neso 83, annulare (Gr. P. 13),’wn-n aete (S. 75), ’un-n 155.— 
Cf. Flor. si nno Crest., 23 ;—Sen. inn una 37 ;—Pis. gennero, 
cannapo, gennerale, tennesse, vennisse, tenne, venne ;'—Aret. tra 
nnoi 170, inn esta 172, sennato 173. 

(c) n+ {is written variously as its correlative / + {; ni is 
t correlative to li, nni to li, gn (n’) to gl (I’), gni (n’) to gli (V’), 
ngn (n’) to Igl (l’), and ngni (n’) to Igli (V’). 
qT 1. ni: miniatte (Gr. P. 48). 


| 2. nni: sinniore (Gr. P. 20), punniale 21. 

‘1 3. gn: calugna = old Italian calogna cAlimnta (Gr. P. 
i 19), vegno, tegno. 

4. gni: bisognia (Ap. 3), abibisognio 17, signiore (Gr. P. 
j 22), ingiegnio 20, compagnio 66. 

5. ngn in old Pistojese: tengnano (B. 82), singnore 10, 


: i vengnono (J. 14), ritengnano 19, assengnato 23, and the 
‘ modern compangni (Gr. P. 22). 
] 6. ngni only in the older language: vingnia viné& (Ap. 
mit 61), bangniata, singniore.—Cf. Pop. Lat. regnio, signium ;*— 
i} i: Prat. tengno Crest., 94 ;—Sen. singnoria 40, chonpangni 161 ; 
‘ signiore 161; conpangnia 162 ;—Pis. sengnor, sengnoria 59, 
sengnoraggio 79; vegna 166 ;—Aret. sengnoragio 64, seng- 
FY noria 168, sengnor 171, Bolognia 176 ;—Canzon. ital. seng- 


| noragio, sengnoria, vengno ; tegno, vegno.* 


| Variants. 
(a) pezzalagna (M. 40). 


Tbid., 150. Caix, Origini, 148-9. 
a *Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 116. 
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(b) n>T/ by dissimilation : molimento (Al. 79) perhaps in- 
fluenced by méles, malucano (8. 14), consolante (Gr. P. 13).— 
Cf. Sen. calonaco.' 

(ce) n>r: marimette’ (C. 9). 


2. n after a consonant. 


gn >n’ (written gn, gni, ngn, ngni. Cf.n+ n’). 

1. gn: ’gnudo Ignidiim (C. 18), ’gnudassi 19. 

2. gni: regnio (Al. 5), indegnatione (Ap. 69), legnio (Gr. 
P. 20), legniame 26. 

3. ngn: ingnude (Al, 68), sengnare (J. 4). 

4. ngni: rengnio (Ap. 5), insengniare 11, dengni 15, seng- 
niale 41, angnielo 57, sengnio, mangnificherd 63, stangnio, 
rengniarono 85.—Cf. Pop. Lat. congnatus, ingnes, singno ;*— 
Sen. lengna Crest., 37, Angnelone 117 ;—Pis. congnosciuto 167 ; 
—Aret. degnia 170, benignio 175, regniando 176, pegnio 178, 
pugniando 183; sdengni, dengno 169, lengno, pungnare 173, 
ingnoranza 174 ;—Canzon. ital. segnio; dengno, sengnares 


3. n before a consonant. 


(a) n(+ lab.) remains in the prefixes in and con in old 
Pistojese. 

1, in: inpercioche (Al. 7), inpedimento, inpedisca 14, inposto, 
inportuno 15, inpossevile 16, inmantenente 22, inpara 30, in- 
prende 44, inperadore 53, inparaule (J. 16). 

2. con: conposta (Al. 15), conpresa 16, conbacteno 53, 
conrronpe 57.—Cf. Sen. inbarbagliato, ’nbrattato, inpegnare, 
inperiale, ’npiccare, inpregnare ; enpazzare, enpedimento, enper- 
cid, enpiegare.* 

(b) n+ g>n’: divegna (Al. 9), vagnelo ev + avyéduov, 
pertegna 12, pognasi 59, piagnere (N. 89), ugnerlo 115. 

(ec) n+/>U by assimilation in con + a personal pronoun 
in old Pistojese: cholloro (Ap. 11), collui 19, collet 75. 

1 Zs., IX, 557. *Caix, Origini, 148-9. 

*Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 114. 4 Zs., 1X, 539, 555. 
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(d) n(+ cons.) > m(-+ cons.) in old Pistojese. 
‘ 1. Before labials by assimilation : ’mframectere (Al. 3), Sam- 
| paulo 4, lamfrancho 16, um (proverbio) 38, Sampietro 52, gram 

} (parentadi) 61, dom (francesco) 81, chomforta, chomfessoro (Ap. 
15), comfusione 17, nom (finavano) 21, gram (fornacie) 37. 

2. Before dentals by dissimilation : temtati (Ap. 9), pemtire 
13, nom (truovo) 15, emtrerrd 19, vemtriquattro 21, assemtio 35, 
ii vemtre, demtro 43, onipotemte 63, chom (techo) 81, ardemte 91, 

q chomtaminata 95; remdette 3, gramde, chamdellieri 5, risplemde 
7, gramdissima 13, ripremdo 17, nascomdeteci 29, Rubem (d-) 
31, gramdine 35, remdere, vemdichare 47, amdera 71, disciem- 
deva 89, rispremdiente 93. 

‘ 3. Before a sibilant: comsiglid (Ap. 11), chom (sette) 21, 

i inciemsi 33, nom (se) 57, nom (sia) 67, schomaolata 77 ; dinamzi 
sh 3, penitemzia 9, potemza 39, semza 57. 
4. Before gutturals : adomqua (Al. 3), imeontrario 7, cim- 
oh} que 39, sam (giovanni) B. 78, temghono (Ap. 11), com (gramde) 
ii 21; ’mgiura (Al. 53), primeipe (Ap. 3), primeipio 5, amche 9, 
| gram (cittade) 77, amgielo 15, chom (gregarli) 67. 

5. Before a liquid: sam (lorenzo) B. 79.—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
tamtum, duocemtum, cessamte, Palamtino, quamtum, sentemtiam, 
volumtas, fervemte, umde; optumsi, demsis ; quincumque, avom- 
culus, tamgentium, umguentum ;'—Prat. comquisa Crest., 94, 
gram (bene), nom (possa), im (foco) 95 ;—Sen. comferemte, sam 
(p), aleum (modo), alewm (fratre) ; Amtonio, dipemtore, novamta, 
Hh quamto, rimeomtro, allomgo, arcamgelo ; osservamzia, quittam- 

; 2(i)a, nom (pajono) ;* nom (so), pemsieri Orest., 81 ;—Aret. im 
i (buona) 169, comquiso 182 ;—Canzon. ital. nom poria, im parte, 
gram bene, im frondo, comforto ; pemsar, comsento.* 


weed 


Variant. 
i n+r>rr: marritta (Gr. P. 15) by assimilation. 


Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 75, 109. 
Zs., IX, 556. 
Caix, Origini, 150. 
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Prosthesis. 
n of the preposition in:' nentrare (C. 21), ninferno, nabisso; 
n of the adverb ne:* nusciaino (C. 9), nesce 15, nescita (S, 
84) and probably nempara = impara (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Flor. 
nescire Lam, di Cec., 10 ;—Sen. ninferno ;*—Lue. nentrare, nis- 
cire; ‘—Pis. nentrare, nuscire.® 


Syncope. 

(a) Intervocalie n: Sa iacopo (Al. 35), no’ abbia, no’ ostante 
(J. 29) are also modern Pistojese. 

(b) x before a cons. only in old Pistojese : comendando and 
comesso (Al, 22) by reduction, co’ (oro) 39, ubriaza = oblianza 
65.—The n of the preposition con (+ cons.) falls occasionally 
in Pop. Latin: cofisse, coiectis, covenimus.® 


Epenthesis. 


Before a cons.: Banbilonia (Ap. 59), andonque 53 and 
angonia (M. 12) by assimilation, schiansimo = spasimo (M. 
5), rinchiesta (J. 8), stencurito = steccolito (M. 46).—Cf. the 
Pop. Lat. which inserts n after long vowels before s, and after 
both short and long vowels before other consonants, than 8: 
Allans, diens, Cheronensi, herens, Indigens, disponsuit ; candi, 
recendens, cendentes, frenquens, congnato, tringinia, vinginta, 
sinbi;’—Sen. ancadere, anconciare, parangone, rinchiédare, 
sincondo, enscire.® 


NN 
§ 49. MEDIAL NN. 
Intervocalic nn >n by reduction: anonziano (Al. 12), 


anonziamente 16, inocenzo 32, cinamomo kwvapopov (Ap. 77). 


Caix, Origini, 150. 5 Ibid., 153. 
Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 7196.  ®Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 107. 
3 IX, 555. [bid., 112-14. 

4A. G., XII, 125. 8 Zs., IX, 445, 455. 
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F. GUTTURALS. 
PALATAL C’. 
§ 50. 


Variants. 


(a) c(h) chelano (Al. 46), cheeco 46, n. 
(b) c’>t: tin caglieria = chincagliera (Gr. P. 12). 


§ 51. Meprar c’, 
1. Intervocalic c’. 


e’> e’ (&) is astrong modern Pistojese and Florentine char- 
acteristic: (@) cinque, (e) cento, dice, dicea, coce, cocea, face, 
facea, (ma) cietta, cucire, cucina, (la) celia, (doppo) cena, (la) 
cet, diacere, piace, piacere, giudice, diece, undici, dodici, (che) 
cerchi, (una) cestina, bocina, ’nvecille, (di) certo, vicino, (poero) 
ceco, facile, difficile, porticina, decidere, (la) citta, macina, (di) 
celo, (a) cervello, fece, piacimento, capace, voce, noce, croce, foce, 
luce, ete. ; secondary ¢’ in camicia, bruciare.—Cf. Sen. ¢ > se 
(8?): crosce, dodisci, drusciolare, vosce.' 

Variants. 

(a) ch(=k’): mendichitade (Al. 62), chiachierone (Gr. 
P. 20). 

(b) e’> gh(g’): poghissime (M. 89). 

(c) ce(kk): noceuolo, becchacca (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. 
Sen. bracca, dicotto, fanculla.' 

(d) 22: sarifizzi (Gr. P. 22). 


2. ¢! after a consonant. 
Variants. 
(a) 1(+¢’) >1(+2): calzone. 
1 [bid., 564. 
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(b) (r+)e’>1.(r +) é: barcetta (Gr. P. 21); 2. (r +)t: 
artibugi (M. 33). 
(c) (8 +) ¢’> sei (#): maseile (Gr. P. 20). 
(d) (n)+¢+%>(n+)gi(g’): giangie O. H. G. wankja 
Gr. P. 14) by assimilation. 
(e) (8 +)e’+ > sci (#): pescio (Gr. P. 11). 


VELAR C. 
§ 52. MEDIAL c. 
1. Intervocalie e. 


(a) ¢ remains: piacuto (Al. 20), sicome (Ap. 65), sfiammi- 
cante (C. 11). 

(b) ¢ > ee (kk): periccolo (Al. 43), accolui (Ap. 9), accoloro 
35, accavallo 83, giuceate (N. 27), aceui (Gr. P. 40), articcolo, 
domicciliato Son. Pop., 39.—Cf. Pis. Poceo, articcolo C. Sen., 
59 ;—Aret. a ecomune Crest., 176, a ecui 179. 

(c) ¢ > ch in old Pistojese.' Traces of this open consonant 
ch are still found in the Pistojese mountains. Ciampi? says : 
“L/aspirazione dopo la lettera ¢ accanto alle vocali a, e, 0, u, 
@ proprio della pronunzia toscana, e specialmente fiorentina. 
In que’ principj della scrittura volgare seguitavasi servilmente 
il suono che ne udia l’orecchio, percid in questo codice & quasi 
sempre l’h dopo la ¢ unita a quelle vocali. L/orecchio é certa- 
mente stato sempre la guida principale nella serittura ; ed ha 
prevalso di sovente alle regole grammaticale.” 

Examples in old Pistojese : (si) chome, (a) chui, (di) chas- 
cione, (mio) charissimo, (che) chanti, (percuote) choll, (quella) 
chosa, (e) chosi (Al. 3), pechato, (e) chato, senocha, (uomo) 
churiciato, amicho 4, (de) chonsolare, bocha 7, (di) choloro, 
nemicho 8, (puote) champase, (buoni) chostumi 9, sichura, dicho, 
fuocho, (morire) cho, anticho 10, (chi) chastiga, (quasi) chani 

Cf. my article, “ Manuscripts in the Pistojese Dialect,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
vol. VIII, No. 4, cols. 213-14. 
*Albertano da Brescia, 89. 
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11, achatta, sechondo 12, (gudico) cholui, (la) chonvenevile, (Ia) 
chupidita 14, (dei) chomendare, (apresso) chonfortare, (la) chon- 
fortazione 15, echo, (twa) chugnata, (lo) chaso, (0) churato 16, 
medicho, richo, (la) chasa 19, ete., (viene) cholli, (2) choloro, 
domenicha, (sette) chamdellieri, (li) chapelli, focho (Ap. 5), 
(usciva) choltello, secholi 7, ete., ete. 

Examples in modern Pistojese: (di) chamica, (la) cholpa, 
(dalla) chulla (Gr. P. 20), amicho 21, trappocho 25, (de) chas- 
telli, (vacea) cholla 43, nemicho.—Cf. Pop. Lat. sechundo, locho, 
monachicho ;'—Sen. (la) chasa, (nei) chaleari, rachonciatura 
Crest., 36, (e) charta 37, richolse domichato, (che) choriva 38, 
(la) chonparnu, domenicha 39, (a) chui 82, jachomo, Cacia- 
chonti, sichuri 161, sichome, (avemo) chostumato, (e) chosi, 
rachondati, (a) chagione, (avemo) chon 162, prochuratore, (n2) 
chapo, achordo, (da) chorte, (e) chavalchate, achatata, (neunv) 
chosa, tochase 163, ete. ;—Aret. (e) chasa 175, pocho 175, dicho, 
anticha, (che) chapitale, giocho 178. 

(d) e>y: pogo (M. 37), figo, sego, amigo, aguto, siguranza 
10, n., (che) gosta, seguzione 84, asseguro 107, (-0) gattivo. 

Many words which in Italian are exceptions to the rule 
that voiceless cons. > voiced, follow the rule in Pistojese, 
e. g. segondo, savere, tregento, ete.—Cf. Pop. Lat. segundo, 
plagat, logationis ;*—Flor. (paese) gastigar Tancia, 930 ;— 
Sen. aguto, fabriga, fatiga, logagione, loriga, vagazione,’ gativi 
Orest., 165;—Luc. segura secure, seguro, segondo, fogaccia, 
pogo, miga, sbigorare, regare, giuogo ; ‘—Pis. siguro, segondo, 
pogo, oga, duga, stadigo;—Aret. pogo Crest., 64 ;—Canzon. 
ital. siguro, poga, asigura, segondo.° 

(e) e>gh: in old Pistojese: lwogho (Al. 7), pogho 14, 
pregho 33, (-e) ghostantino 72, draghone (Ap. 49), (quattro) 
ghomiti citbitim 93, and modern botteghaio Apothécariiim (Gr. 
P. 21).—Cf. Aret. preghar Crest., 169, pogho 176, negho 177, 
seghondo 178. 

1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 74. “A. G., XII, 121. 


[bid., 126-7. >Caix, Origini, 169-70. 
*Zs., IX, 562. 
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(f) ¢ >A (sometimes written h, but generally c) in modern 
Pistojese : poho, domeniha, magnifiho havallo, (bella) honsola- 
zione, (di) huore, (fece) horrere, (horrere) harubinieri, (bravo) 
hustode, (fatto) havaliere, (di) haresima (Gr. P. 50), rediholo, 
diho, sihuro, pehora, imbriaho, (cattivo) hane, (a) hapito, (a) 
homido, delihato, (e) hammina, (le) hapre, (le) harze, cieho, (una) 
hattiva, foho, coho, amiho, nemiho, periholo, spettaholo, fiho, 
miha, cohombero, diffihulta, (la) harne, (ugni) hosa, (si) hosta, 
(la) hampana, (lo) hompro, (si) homprende, (la) hontadina, (mi) 
rihordo, mediho, (/e) hode, paniho, (i) havalli, masihana, fihura, 
portiho, ete.—This development of intervocalic ¢ > h is quite 
as common in modern Florentine as in Pistojese ;—Sen. hava- 
liere, halende, hontento, judiho ;'—Luc. Qui pure il ben noto 
digradamento toscano a fricativa (/a hasa, memiho ; * *), * * * 
se non che il A lucchese differisce da quello d’altre parlate, in 
especie dal fiorentino, per la minore ‘ stretta orale’ come anche 
mostra il suo totale dileguo ;*—Pis. “Qui pure il digrada- 
mento a fricativa.” * 

Variant. 


e+i> ec(kk): facca faceat (Al. 76). 


2. ¢ after a consonant. 


(a) alehuno, chane (Al. 3), (nel) 
chuore, (il) chapo, oricalcho (Ap. 50), (nel) chospetto 47, (yl) 
charatere 59, and modern (i/) chane (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. Sen. 
(el) chosto Crest., 163, (al) chumune 164, (e/) chonte 165 ;—Pis. 
alchuno 167 ;—Aret. alchuno 169. 

(b) (n+)e> (n+) ch: mancha (Al. 10), inchuminciamenti 
12, (in) chasa 19, vincha 34, anchora, (chon) choreggia biancha 
(Ap. 5), imbiancharono 33, ancho (MS. 22).—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
choncava, speluncha ; ‘—Sen. (in) chorsa Crest., 162, (in) chon- 
cordia 163, ancho 164, inchorata, inchontanente 165 ;—Aret. 
spiloncha 176. 


IX, 563. 3 [bid., 150. 
* Pieri, A. G., XII, 120-21. “Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 73. 
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(c) +)e> (r+) ech: cercha (Al. 3), porcho 49, ( p) chom- 
battere 37, archo 41, merchatanti 75.—Cf. Sen. merchantia 
Crest., 161, (pur) choviene 162, (per) chanpare 165. 

(d) (8 +)e>(s+)ch: oschura (Al. 8), naschoso 10, dis- 
chaceia 20, didaschalo 35, pascha (Ap. 49), mescholato 63, 
veschovado (MS. 22), rischuotere (MS. 183).—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
coruscho ;'—Sen. Meschada Crest., 36. 


3. © before a consonant. 


(a) e(+ r) > g (4 r): lagrunare = lacrimare (Al. 62), 
sagrifitii (Ap. 11), sagramento 71, (7) grostini (Gr. P. 21).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. sagramenta ;*—Sen. gruogo (crocum) ;*—Pis. 
(povero) gristiano C, Son., 23. 

(b) (vow. +)e(+ r) >A in modern Pistojese: (da) hresima, 
(la) hreazione (Gr. P. 50), (lo) hredo, (lo) hristiano, (la) hrose, 
sahro.—Cf. Lue. (la) hroce, sahro.* 

(c) e(+¢#) remains in learned words in old Pistojese : doc- 
trina (Al. 3), sancto, dilectione, facto, dicto 4, drictura, effecto 
5, tracta, costrecto 6, aspecta 8, drictamente 9, predecte 12, dilec- 
tamente 13, frecta, frectoso, drictissimo 14, tractare, lectora 16, 
fructo 19, benedecto 20, convicti, vendecta 21, Risurrectione 25, 
auctorita 33, dilecta 38, sospecto 42, vectoria 51, distructa 52, 
electi (J. 2), octo 3, fecte évécta (?) 24.—Cf. Lue. facto B. Luc., 
1, dicto, tractato 2, nocte, distrecto 3, octo 5, effecto 6, victoria 7, 
electo 15, distructo 20, contracto, conductori 41, afficto 56, exac- 
tore 59, cocto 84, sospecto 83, Octobre 90, auctorita 99, diricta- 
mente 100, predecto 111, ete. ;—Pis. dicto Crest., 166, vendecta 
167 ;—Canzon. ital. constrecto, giecto, facto, dilecto, tracto, con- 
ducto, punceto.® 

(d) c(+¢+4%) remains. Cf. (ec +)¢+ 4, § 27, 1. 


Variants. 
(a) e(+d)>2z: soza (Al. 5). 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 73. ? Tbid., 126. 3 Zs., LX, 562. 
‘Pieri, A. @., XII, 120-21. 5 Caix, Origini, 175. 
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(b) ¢(+2) > 1. ce’ (cé): speceietti (Gr. P. 43); 2. chi (= 
ki): orechie (Al. 3), ochi 10; 3. ti: mastio (Gr. P. 11). 

(c) e(+ 4) > 1. ee(kk): spaceo (Gr. P. 43); 2. t: altorita 
(Rice., 14); 3. ss: resurressione (Ap. 87). 


Syncope. 

1. Intervocalic ¢ is regularly syncopated in modern Pisto- 
jese. The different stages of the development of intervocalic 
>g > ch >h then syncopation, are all supported by exam- 
ples; e. g. paucum > pecu > poco > pogo > pocho > poho > 
poo > po: mia (M. 33), siuro, rediole (C. 8), cieo 11, manio 
18, dio 25, sarvatia 35, (si) ’onosce, ( progresso) ’ammina, (ugni) 
’osa (Son. Pop., 11), (santi)’aro 17, gioondo 19, poo 27, letiare 
29, (piechiava) ’ol 33, (ci) ’ontaa, (lo) ’ondanna, (di) ’acio 35, 
pizziore, (mi) ’ultello 37, (partire) ’onfini 43, avvoato 45, (di) 
’ore 47, (di) ’orsa, (2) ’avalleggeri, (enno’) ’orazzieri, nemio 49, 
(di) ’otone 55, (su’) ’omitato 61, (/a) ’ambiale 63, coombero, 
(della) Iesa, (la) iave (Gr. P. 12), difiulta, (questa) ’ofaccia 15, 
(la) ’arne, (si)’ompra 24, ete.; I have noted two examples also 
in old Pistojese: afatiamento (Al. 3), ebraiamente (Ap. 39).—- 
The syncopation of intervocalic ¢ is of frequent occurrence in 
modern Florentine ;—Sen. auto, amio, coo (cuoco), diano (deca- 
num), dio (dico), givo, musia, periolo, rediolo, siurare,' (bevetti) 
or, (mi) ’ara, giudiare C. Son., 1, (ti)’onfondi 3, avvoato 4, poo 
5, (di) ’ascare 7, (du’) astagne 8, (mondo) ’ane, (de’) ’omprimenti 
10, Gioondo, (tanto) ’onfidenza 12, (fate) ’onfusione 13, ete. ;— 
Lue. (/a) asa, nemio ece. ;?—Pis. repubbria, assiuro C, Son., 8, 
foo 9, (di) ’oraggio 10, (mi) ’onfondo 12, dio, (co’) ’avalli 13, 
( fece) ’omprimenti 16, amio, (mi) *ugino, ete. 


2. © before a consonant. 


(a) Before r: saramento (J.°2), (una) ’resta (C. 11), (lo) 
’redo 15, sarestano (un) rimandello (Gr. P. 12), miroscopio 14, 
sarafizzi 22, (dottrina) ’ristriana 50.—Cf. Sen. saramento, sara- 


IX, 562. * Pieri, A. G., XII, 120-21. 
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ficio, (lo) ’redo C. Son., 7, (Dio) ’ristiani 25 ;—Pis. (lo) ’rederesti 
C. Son., 12, (la) ’rociata 44. 

(b) Before ¢; that is ct > ¢# by assimilation and then > { 
by reduction : ofava (Al. 8), vendeta 21, drito 28, drotrina 29, 
dileta 38, fato 58, vetoria 65, diletione %5, charatere (Ap. 59), 
benedito (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. Pop. Lat. vitoria ;'—Sen. otobre 
Crest., 36, deto 37, oto 38 ;—Lue. exatione B. Lue., 31. 


Variant. 
Before d: anedotto (Gr. P. 47). 


Epenthesis. 
1. Intervocalic ¢: giranico (Gr. P. 17), stantico 24 ; medico 
13 is formed by analogy with police, indice. 
2. After r: sciorcinati (M. 68). 


PALATAL CC’. 
§ 538. MEDIAL cc’. 
(a) ec’> ee’ (é): socidere (Al. 35), facia 52, uciso (Ap. 53), 


lucese (Rice., 10). 
(b) ee’> ce’ (é¢): riccetha (Al. 62), toecetto (M. 35). 


VELAR CC. 
§ 54. MeEDIAL Cc. 
1. Intervocalie ce. 


(a) cc > ch: pechato (Al. 4), bocha 7, achusatore (Ap. 51), 
suchero (Gr. P. 23). 

(b) ee > cch: eccho (Ap. 5), boccha 7, riccho 9, saccho 27, 
fiacchola 35, piccholi 87, roccha (Gr. P. 20), acchovacata, sac- 
cho, schocchare, becchacca 21, socchorso 44.—Cf. Aret. toecha 
Crest., 179. 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 134. 
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2. ce before a consonant. 
eclesia (J. 12). 


Epenthesis. 
Before qu: terrdcequeo (Gr. P. 12). 


CH 
§ 55. cn. 
ch > e(k): ecoccolata (Gr. P. 43) by assimilation. 


PALATAL G’, 
§ 56. MEDIAL @’, 
1. Intervocalie gq’. 


(a) g’> (q@) inold Pistojese: legerai (AL. 4), lege 6, legiera- 
mente 7, fugire 12, afigeno 19, regesse 24. 

(b) g’> 4g’ (2) in modern Pistojese and Florentine just as 
intervocalic c’> (hua) gira, (co) gesti, (le) genti, ete. 


Variants. 


(a) g’ > v: pavesi pigénstm (S. 253); the g’ disappears and 
then the voiced labial glide v is introduced to break hiatus. 
(b) g/> 2: (terra) Ghozi Gogem, Maghozzi (Ap. 87). 


2. g’ after a consonant. | 


Variants. 


(a) (n+)g’>(n+)g: Angolino (Gr. P. 21). 
(b) (r +) 9’>(r +) i: ariento, inarientata (J. 24).—Cf. 
Flor. ariento Tancia, 926 ;—Lue. ariento B. Luc., 48. 


Syncope. 
Intervocalic g’: (le) iande=ghiandi < glandém (Gr. P. 13). 


| 
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VELAR G. 
§ 57. INITIAL G. 


g remains: gota (Al. 65), and modern goie (Gr. P. 21), 
gubba 22, gallo 23. 
§ 58. MEDIAL G. 


1. Intervocalic g. 


(a) g >: ficurati (S. 168), sficurito 210, fiewra (C. 17), 
(febbre) castica (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Sen. ficura, lecato.' 

(b) g >gh in old Pistojese : Aghostino (Al. 5), reghole 46, 
sinaghogha (Ap. 9), gastigho 17, aghore 39, piagha 45, (terra) 
Ghozzi Gogem, Maghozzi 87, and modern voghan (Gr. P. 21). 


- —Cf. Aret. fighura Crest., 170, mitighando, piagha 175. 


Variants. 


(a) g > ch in old Pistojese: rumichare (Al. 30), (sofferente) 
chovernarsi 60. 

(b) g>v: tevoli tégila (Gr. P. 17), bavulli bag + tlim 
43; the g disappears and the voiced labial glide v is intro- 
duced to break hiatus. Cf. intervocalic g’> v. 


2. g after a consonant. 


(a) (J+)g>(l+)gh: volghare (Al. 16), tolgha (Ap. 17), 


. folghore 19. 


(b) (n +)g > 1. (m +) gh: temghono (Ap. 11); 2. (n +) 
gh: lunghamente (Al. 7), inghanno 9, vengho (Ap. 7).—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. longho.? 

3. g before a consonant. 


g(+ 2) remains: cognosci (Al. 10), and modern cognoscere 
S. 62).—Cf. Lue. cognoscere 
( cognoscer: 


1Zs., IX, 565. 4. G., XI, 122. 
*Schuch., Vokalismus, 1,74. . Ibid., 151. 
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Prosthesis. 


granocchiaccio (S. 5), granocchio (C. 75).—Cf. Luc. grag- 
nolo ;'—Pis. granocchio.’ 


Q(U) 
§ 59. MEDIAL Q. 


1. Intervocalie q. 


g >A (generally written c) in modern Pistojese: (ma) 
huando, (e) huarche, (vieni) hute, (vient) hua, (e) hualo, (due) 
huattrinelli, (serama) huareun, (huella) huereia, (e) home, (bus- 
cassi) huarhosa, (sulla) hualita, (una) huantita, (e) hualunche, 
(se) huattro, (e) huasi, (ma) huasimente, (ecco) huanto, (uno) 
huattrino, and in old Pistojese (errasti) ewando (Al. 47).—Cf. 
Flor. which has regularly the same development of intervo- 
calic > h;—Lue. (la) huantita, ete.* 


Variants. 

(a) g> 499: aqque (Ap. 5), laqquie (M. 51). 

(b) g>e'(é): riciedere (Al. 12), dioce = dio che 22. 

(c) g>g: (zit) quasi (Gr. P. 23), ligori 43.—Cf. Flor. 
(resta) guasi C. Son., 11 ;—Sen. (rimase) guasi C. Son., 14 ;— 
Pis. Liguori C. Son., 84. 

(d) q>ce(kh): aceua, aceuolina (C. 18). 


2. q after a consonant. 


(n +)q > 1. (n +) ch (= k’): quantunche (Al. 63), qua- 
lunche (J. 5), donche (C. 8), chiunche; 2. (n +)c, h(h): cinew’ 
(S. and C. 4), (un) huattrino, (un) huattrinello where the tongue 
is drawn back from the teeth and the velum is closed so that 
simple aspiration is produced.—Cf. Flor. donche Tancia, 895 ; 
—Sen. chiunche, qualunche, donche, onche.* 


1A. G., XII, 122. Tbid., 121. 
[bid., 151. *Zs., IX, 563. 
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Syncope. 

Intervocalic q: (codesti) waderni (Gr. P. 24), euatore 50, 
(ecco) ui, (vieni) ua, auila, (la) wantita, (la) uale, (ate) warche, 
(uella) uercia, (e) wasi, (hai) wasimente, (va) wando, (vuole) 
uanto, (la) ualita, (uno) uattrino.—Cf. Flor. which regularly 
syncopates intervocalic g;—Sen. (vieni)’ua C. Son., 9, (bada) 
*uanto 10, (guardi) ’ome 11, (la) ’uadriglia 29, (essere) ’walun- 
que 65. 


x 
§ 60. MepIAL x (= Ks). 
1. Intervocalie x. 


(a) & remains in learned words in old Pistojese: proximana 
(Al. 54), proximo 75, crocifixo (J. 3), relaxare 16, allexandro 
(Rice., 24), evercito 28.—Cf. Luc. proximo B. Lue., 2, exac- 
tione 18, relazare 29, texeno 50, taxare 87 ;—Canzon. ital. 
luxura, exempro, proximo;'—“Anche nel P. Intell., e cost in 
molti edd. del see. XIV e talvolta nell A. Petr. e perfino in 
rima: crocifixo (: abisso) C. D. Comm. 96.”’' 

(b) 2 > 8: prosimo (Al. 5), masimamente 12.—Cf. Pop. 
Lat. prosima,? 

-(c) 2 > 8s: assempri txémpliim (Al. 9), essercito (Ap. 
83), lassa[mi] (C. 9).—Cf. Lue. lassare B. Lue., 114 ;—Pis. 
lassamo C. Son., 16. 


2. x before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) x(+ remains: exceptione (MS. 283). 

(b) «(+ p) remains: experto (J. 6). 

(ec) x(+8)> (¢): preciutto péréxsictiim (Gr. P. 21); 
2. se (sk): scocchi éxsiicitim (Gr. P. 67); 3. st’: stioccd &xsiicayt 


 Caix, Origini, 176. * Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 75. 
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(Gr. P. 36).—Cf. Sen. excesso, excepto ;'—Luce. excepto B. Luc., 
12; preciutto ;*—Pis. preciutto.® 


J 
§ 61. 


j >g in both old and modern Pistojese : gusto (Al. 6), gudi- 
care 7, Gobo 20, ga jam 47, govare 48, gudice 56, guridizione 
57, gustamente 62, gudico = giudicio 63, Guda 64, guratori 70, 
gamai 71, gustitia 75, goventudine 76; govane, goecolone (Gr. 
P. 20), Gotto 21, guramento 44, gudicie 22.—Cf. Sen. Govdni, 
gudisio,* gugno, gudice Crest., 39. 

Variants. 
j > di: diaceglio (M. 38), diaceglione 41, diacere (C. 24). 


§ 62. MEDIAL J. 
1. Intervocalic j. 


Variants. 
(a) 7 >g'(g): magiormente (Al. 5), magiori 13, pegio 30, 
pegiora 63.—Cf. Prat. magiore Crest., 95 ;—Sen. magio 36. 
(b) 7 magoremente 67), magore 68. 


2. j after a consonant. 


(n+)j7 >(n ingura (Al. 8). 


H 
§ 63. INITIAL H. 


h remains in old Pistojese: honore (Al. 5), honesta 7, humile 
13, huomini 38, homana 48, hora (J. 14), honestamente, habi- 
endo 15, heride 25, homicidiale (Ap. 91). 


1 IX, 564. 3 [bid., 151. 
* 4. G., XII, 122. *Zs., 1X, 565. 
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Variants. 


(a) A falls and the / of the article takes its place: amo 
himim (Gr. P. 15). 

(b) A falls and r takes its place: racinto hyacinthum (Ap. 
93), ritropisia hydrops + (Gr. P. 14).—Cf. Lue. ritropico ; '|— 
Pis. ritropico? 

§ 64. MEDIAL H. 


Variant. 


Intervocalic h falls and /’ takes its place: (di) glieri héri 
(M. 79). 


To be followed by the Morphology. 


JAMES DowDEN BRUNER. 


14, @., XII, 123. 
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SIGNS OF TRANSCRIPTION. 


I. VoweE Ls. 
e =closed of the Italian. 
e — open “ “ 
= closed “6 ““ 
0 = open “ “ 


II. Consonants. 


c (k) = voiceless velar. 


g9 voiced 

=palatal 
g: 

p =voiceless th in think. 
 =voiced th in thine. 
 =voiceless ch in church. 
g =voiced é=) in June. | 
of the Italian. 
n’ gn “ “ 

8 =voiced s. 

=voiceless sh in shine. 

= =voiced 

= “ 4, 


J. D. B. 
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APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 
DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 

1893. 


} 

| 

‘ 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


CoLuUMBIAN UNIveErsiTy, Wasuinaton, D. C., 
Wednesday, December 27, 1893. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Association was called 
to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, Professor Francis 
A. March. 

President James C. Welling, of the Columbian University, 
welcomed the Association in the following words : 


Year after year it has been our pleasure to meet the members of this 
Association devoted to the study of the modern languages. I have enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to your discussions, and I should be glad to renew 
to-day that pleasure, but unfortunately I have conflicting engagements 
which will call me away from any share whatever in your deliberations. 
In the name of my colleagues in this University, and on behalf of the 
Board of Trustees and Overseers, [ extend to you individually and collec- 
tively a most cordial welcome to all the hospitalities which we have to 
offer you. I have only to regret that our hospitalities are not more sumptu- 
ous, more in keeping with the dignity of the Association which honors us 
by coming into our halls. 


The Secretary presented, with comments, the published 
Proceedings of the previous regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and of the extra session held at Chicago, July 13, 1893, 
under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. The report of the Secretary 
was adopted. 


iii 


} iv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
= The Acting Treasurer of the Association, Dr. M. D. Learned, 
| presented the following report : 
Balance on hand December 23, 1892, ‘ ‘ $47 35 
t Annual Dues from Members— 
$ Arrears for the year 1892, . . $117 00 
Dues “ “ “ 1898, . . 987 30 
Dues in advance for 1894, . . 6 00 
For Publications sold, . . 195 50 
For partial cost of publication of articles and 
for reprints of the same,. . 
is Prof. G. M. Harper, (viii, 1), ‘ 80 00 
of Dr. L. E. Menger, (viii, 2), . . 86 00 
Dr. C. A. Smith, (viii, 2), . 51 25 
Dr. C. H. Ross, (viii, 3), . . . 90 00 
4 Prof. Sylvester Primer, (viii, 3), 8 00 
fl Prof. K. Dodge, (viii, 4), . . . 3 88 
| Prof. H. E. Greene, (viii, 4), . 12 20 
' Total receipts for the year, . : > ‘ . ‘ . $1,637 13 
| $1,684 48 
EXPENDITURES. 
Publication of Vol. VII, No.4, . 138 09 
‘i Publication of Vol. VIII, and ~——— . 1,182 97 
Job Printing, . . 6 00 
of Secretary, 51 91 
“ Treasurer, 19 44 
Stenographer, . ‘ 50 00 
Janitors Service, .. 2 9 00 


Total expenditures forthe year, . . . . . $1,457 41 
Balance on hand December 23, 1893, y ‘ 227 07 


$1,684 48 
December 23, 1893. Balance on hand—$227 07. 


The President then appointed the following Committees : 
(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professor J. H. Gore 
and Mr. A. N. Brown. 
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(2) To nominate officers: Professors S. Garner, C. H. 
Grandgent, A. N. van Daell, E. H. Magill, T. W. 
Hunt, W. M. Baskervill, Adolphe Cohn, C. W. 
Kent, C. C. Freeman. 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting : 
Professors A. M. Elliott, Charles Harris, H. E. 
Greene, E. C. Fay, J. L. Hall. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. “The Life and Works of Giacomo Leopardi.” By Dr. 

Alex. W. Herdler, of Princeton University. 


Giacomo was born the 29th of June, 1798. His father brought him up 
according to his own theory, without teachers, and seeing his unusual facul- 
ties, left him early alone in his large library (at Recanati), which was soon 
all of life to the boy. Without outside help he learned Greek, Hebrew 
and the principal modern languages, but his greatest care he bestowed 
upon the classics. In 1818 he published two Greek poems in the spirit 
of Anacreon which he gave out for original ones, and so nearly did he 
approach the language and spirit of his model that everybody was deceived. 
His letters, dating from 1818-1822, breathe forth the deepest melancholy 
which was still further aggravated by the opposition of his father to all 
his plans. To leave Recanati and separate himself from his family seemed 
to him the only way of salvation. His fiery spirit revolted against an exer- 
cise of parental care and authority that seemed to him so unreasonable. 
Finally in 1822 he left for Rome. His renewed efforts to obtain suitable 
employment proved fruitless, and so sank more and more deeply into his 
soul the conviction that he was a child of misfortune. Excessive study 
had induced a serious trouble with his eyes, which lasted all his life. Con- 
stantly struggling with illness and misery he found at last a faithful friend 
in Antonio Ranieri. Through his tender nursing the poet’s undermined 
organism recovered for a time and rendered his last days at least peaceful. 
On the 14th of June, 1837, he died at Naples. 

He was perhaps unduly aggressive in his attitude toward society and the 
world at large, too much withdrawn into himself, but he was of trans- 
cendent nobility of character and thoroughly imbued with the classic 
spirit. A man of such lofty aspirations endowed with such an iron perse- 
verance, chained to such a wretched body and to such narrow circumstances, 
can one imagine a more tragic fate? His works, both prose and poetry, 
are distinguished by two characteristical features: his complete devotion 
to the classics and his pessimistic view of life. The former manifests itself 
in the form of his works, the latter in their substance. In every passage 
speaks to us the modern man wrapped in Grecian garb. The principal 
source of his Hellenism is to be sought in his uninterrupted philological 
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studies. Not only by reading but, as it were, by appropriating the manner 
of speech peculiar to the ancients has Leopardi acquired in prose that 
transparent and rapid style which evades all labored effects; he puts his 
thoughts down like marble blocks and his very simplicity creates a monu- 
mental impression. Leopardi’s ideal was to write like Xenophon whose 
manner “é una semplicité veramente omerica e ironica e maravigliosa.”’ 
He reached it very soon in prose and with zeal he strove toward the same 
perfection in poetry, as every one notices who compares his first odes, e. g. 
All Italia with such later poems as JI tramonto della luna, or La Ginestra. 
To express in pregnant, concise language the inmost kernel of his thought, 
without adornment or labored metaphors and similes, but to say it power- 
fully, persuasively, overwhelmingly, this is the whole secret of his style in 
poetry. All that was mere declamation in his earlier poems his mature 
genius scattered to the winds. He broke likewise the customary form of 
the canzone and made for his thoughts a channel of his own; he became 
the creator of a poetry characteristically intellectual and truly philoso- 
phical. He ultimately gathered up his various ideas into one all-embrac- 
ing theory of life, bitter and plaintive it is, yet that mental compactness 
and conciseness raised his poetry to the level of Dante. His pessimism is 
the result of his acute observation of life combined with deep philosophical 
studies. Leopardi’s march towards originality and pessimism is best mani- 
fested in his poems. We see how at first he still cherishes hope in the 
path of the old Italian poetry, how full of courage and enthusiasm he is, 
how he collects all the elements of his strength. The more he abandons 
the inherited form, the more truthful he becomes in his pessimistic utter- 
ances; he throws away mask after mask whether it be called “ fatherland " 
or “love,” and when he sets into that irresistible stream of the canzone he 
then enunciates his cold and annihilating conviction without the least 
regard or reserve. There are only forty-one poems from his pen, but each 
is a step, a decided movement tending straight toward the goal: the ulti- 
mate confession of his philosophical views. In his patriotic poems he is 
the least independent since he follows very closely the examples set by his 
predecessors and it is especially Petrarch who speaks in certain turns and 
phrases. This is particularly true of his celebrated ode All’ Italia. In 
spite of its pathetic force this is so little a poem of Leopardi that as Aulard 
justly observes, “it seems as if this voice celebrated the fatherland after a 
lapse of 400 years.” Petrarch’s panegyric of Cola Rienzi sounds almost 
like that of Angelo Mai by Leopardi. But the points of similarity lie more 
in the form than in the substance. Even in these patriotic poems there is 
besides the link that binds them to those of an earlier period a tone which 
distinguishes them strongly from the poetry of all others. Dante and 
Petrarch, Testi and Filicaja, Alfieri and Foscolo believed in the future of 
their country in spite of disruptions and manifold disasters; in spite of com- 
plaints and reproaches they were optimists. Leopardi from the beginning 
doubts, then he actually despairs. It really seems as if Leopardi in his 
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patriotic poems shrunk from his country as from an ideal which had 
deceived him, as from some cherished illusion. As he renounced religion, 
so likewise he forsook his country, and if he wrote of it, it was simply to 
make use of it as a fitting illustration of his pessimistic theory. Moreover, 
the poets before Leopardi’s time addressed their sonnets and odes to the 
public at large, but Leopardi in his patriftic poems speaks only to the 
narrow circle of his friends. Sometimes indeed, he seems to speak only to 
himself or to the unresponsive walls of his father’s library at Recanati. 
For love there was no place in Leopardi’s poetry or philosophy, since to 
love is to perpetuate unhappiness and through love life which is equiva- 
lent to misfortune is multiplied. Against love, therefore, are directed his 
most powerful dialectics, though he conceives of it in an original way. He 
regards love as legitimate if, not having been satisfied, it be followed by 
suicide and thus he makes it truly a twin brother to death. On the whole 
love fares no better in his poetry than his country and it is the mask 
through which glimmers his favorite idea of utter destruction. Among his 
poems is one, The Dream, whose source, tenor and thoughts even we must 
seek in Petrarch’s Zriumph of Death. In his other love poems he utters 
nothing new, the complaints and reproaches of love unrequited or deceived 
are everywhere much the same, and wherever he found no opportunity of 
proclaiming his theory of misfortune, he remained true to traditional forms. 
One feels everywhere that he cared more for thought than for feeling, and 
the poem Love and Death is simply a spirited play of rhetoric and The 
dominant Idea celebrates the final triumph of the mind over weakness and 
doubt. All of a sudden he becomes unwontedly calm and peaceful, and it 
is innate not offended pride which finds utterance in the poem Zo himself. 
In this poem he rises above all doubt and uncertainty, and throwing aside 
all dissimulation he boldly announces his deep conviction. The unaffected 
but highly artistic verses of this poem opened the way for his philosophical 
poems and thus the adaptability of poetic form to philosophic thought was 
clearly made manifest. 

Three poems are first presented to us in which the philosophic idea is 
veiled in mythologic garb, showing that the poet sought in classic models 
that strength and harmony which he looked for in vain in the works of 
his contemporaries. These poems are Bruto Minore, The Last Song of Sappho, 
Spring. His Brutus is far from being the Brutus of antiquity, a man of 
action rather than of words, who can hardly be conceived of as giving 
utterance to a long and elaborate speech on the inutility of virtue. His 
Sappho likewise is simply Leopardi himself wrapped in the antic peplus, 
just as Goethe’s Prometheus blaspheming the gods represents Goethe’s own 
personality. Leopardi speaks in these poems plainly enough, but, like De 
Vigny, he speaks through the mouths of others. He adopted this means 
of utterance in one other poem upon The Wandering Shepherd in Asia. We 
have now to consider his Ginestra, this flower of the desert, this poem of 
pessimism par excellence. Here the poet makes himself a mouth-piece for 
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all humanity, he is the voice which shouts woe, woe, unutterable woe! He 
proclaims the everlasting no! Regardless of what others have said before 
him, he attacks life and everything to which we attach value; he scoffs at 
human pride and loses himself in the thought of the infinite. He does not 
attack human reason but human life and Pascal’s idea of “le roseau pen- 
sant’? awakens in him only a’ compassionate smile. The tree that feels 
nothing when we cut it down, the animals which do not meditate upon 
their sufferings and pains are in his opinion more perfect than man; they 
are happier, they suffer no privations, they dread not death. This poem 
is the climax and crown of his lyrics. Only in the idea of utter destruction 
did he find peace, and it is only in Buddhism that we can find anything 
similar. Man with all his struggles and aspirations has shut himself up in 
one thought, and therefore La Ginestra is as truly poetical as it is philoso- 
phical. In it Leopardi spoke his last word. After Ginestra he could not 
write a single stanza of earnest poetry which would not be a repetition of 
ideas already expressed. If he did not become silent entirely it was because 
there remained to him still another weapon—desperate, diabolical laughter. 
Thus we come to Leopardi’s satirical poems. They are not satires after 
the manner of Horace or Regnier, we should err if we were to seek in the 
Paralipomeni della Batracomyomachia a parodied history of Italy from the 
fall of Murat. His satire is not political, he does not attack governments, 
he attacks man. To him all governments were the same, even as every 
philosophical system was in his eyes ridiculous, insufficient and mischievous. 
This long poem is a kind of novel instinct with a fantastical philosophy, in 
a masterly meter and interesting only to Italians whom this impertinent 
satire most unmercifully scourges. The poet laughs but the reader cannot 
laugh. In the poem dedicated to Capponi he wields the lash over the 
apostles of progress. His dialogues constitute the continuation to his philoso- 
phical poems. They repeat in ever-changing phraseology one thought—all 
is vanity. “Our life, what is it worth but to be despised ?”” And behind 
it we seem to hear his desperate, demoniacal laughter. Leopardi’s Pensieri 
betray a deep thinker, a clever dialectician, and utter on the whole no other 
truth than that already expressed in his dialogues and poems. His prose 


- is highly classical, he created his own rhetoric, pliable and sonorous, yet 


exceedingly simple and natural. Giordani applies to Leopardi’s style 
Cicero’s words on the Commentaries of Cesar: “Omni ornatu orationis 
tanquam veste detracto.” It is the nudity of the athlete which shines in 
his prose, it is muscle itself, overpowering and convincing, yet without 
effort, playfully expressing a philosophy with smiling irony. Leopardi’s 
pessimistic views were his most sincere conviction. It is false to deduce it 
from his sickness and his numerous failures to become happy, since they 
merely contributed to the ripening and strengthening of his pessimistic 
tendency whose source and germ were in his innermost soul and broke 
forth all the more powerfuliy by reason of study and observation. His 
pessimism can be compressed in one sentence: Everything suffers, evil and 
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misery are everywhere, and if we do not acknowledge this, it is because we 
fear the consequences to which it would lead us. Progress is a chimera, 
humanity with all its discoveries has not solved one secret of the universe, 
nature is a cruel, cunning, malicious force, all is illusion and in utter 
destruction alone lies salvation. Leopardi’s views closely resemble those 
of Schopenhauer. What most astonishes us in Leopardi is the grand unity 
of his views, his complaints always have the true ring of profound convic- 
tion and of genuine heroic pain. In this respect he surpasses Byron and 
Alfred de Musset, in whose exclamations personal dissatisfaction plays a 
greater role than philosophic conviction. They cry out “I suffer,” while 
Leopardi’s theme is “ We all suffer.” Leopardi, by analyzing constantly 
his pain, reached at last the point where he generalized his sufferings in 
attributing them to the whole world. This is also Schopenhauer’s idea. 
According to him, this world is the worst of possible worlds. “ Alles 
Leben ist Leiden” is the keynote of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Neither 
Leopardi nor Schopenhauer has a priority in pessimism since we all know 
that it is as old as the world. 

We who believe in progress, though in a different sense, can see espe- 
cially in art the sterility and impotence of every pessimistic system, be 
there at its head Schopenhauer, Hartmann or any other great name; but 
we nevertheless acknowledge its right to our consideration especially when 
presented in such superb language as that of Leopardi. 


The discussion was opened by Prof. J. S. Shefloe. 


Dr. L. E. Menger : 


The literary biography of so versatile a genius as was Leopardi must 
necessarily comprehend two periods. The first period is that of the 
specialist, of him who is endowed with those perceptive faculties which 
enable him to discover the presence and determine the characteristics of 
some one phase of an author’s thought, as separate and distinct from all 
other phases of thought of the same author. Thus different specialists 
must study Leopardi as a philologian, a poet or philosopher. When such 
labors are completed, the opportunity for the second stage of study arrives ; 
there is then need of a mind of comprehensive cast, which can grasp the 
salient features developed by predecessors; which shall combine these in a 
skillful, harmonious way, and present to us the philologian, the poet, the 
philosopher, as an undivided whole; then and only then can we estimate 
so stupendous a talent. Judging from the great amount of literature which 
has appeared concerning Leopardi, we may suppose that the first period 
has been accomplished. The second has not been; the complete lives of 
Leopardi which have been attempted were written before the appearance 
of some of the most important monographs treating different features of 
his literary development; therefore such biographies are incomplete and 
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unsatisfactory. As well might Diez have attempted to found the Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Romance Languages without a previous sufficient 
knowledge of each member of the group. 

When I first glanced over our program, it struck me as somewhat pecu- 
liar that we should give a mournful tone to this session at its very outset 
by the discussion of so lugubrious a personage as Leopardi. Not a ray of 
light breaks in to illuminate the Dantesque obscurity of his sombre exist - 
ence, not even in its youthful stages; left, at ten years of age without 
masters, weak in body, having need of movement and light, in that austere 
household, which he hesitates to call a “prison” or a “cage” or a “tomb,” 
and finally does call a ‘‘sepulchre of the living,” the eagle-wings of that 
marvelous intellect were destined to bruise themselves in their first unguided 
soarings. But it is exactly to this period of his life, before he was twenty, 
that I should like to invite particular attention. There was pessimism 
before Leopardi, and in Italy too where Foscolo had already defined the 
anguish of a soul intense in its aspirations, but hidebound by circumstance. 
That which appeals to me as striking and unique in Leopardi is what he 
accomplished in those ten years before he revealed himself to us as we know 
him. Leopardi as a student, as a philologian, following a path made by 
himself, delving blindly and desperately into the classics, and attaining no 
mean results. Little was known about what he had done in this direction 
(for few of his philological efforts were published) until two years ago, 
when there appeared in Italy a work by Moroncini, Studio sul Leopardi 
filologo, which work fell into my hands in Florence last summer, and was 
very interesting to me. Moroncini obtained access to the unpublished 
MSS. of Leopardi, and there discovered an immense amount of work which 
Leopardi accomplished between the age of ten and twenty. His first writ- 
ings were on subjects gathered from his readings and bore such titles as 
The Magi, Caesar, Samson, Cato in Africa, the Death of Christ, Hector, Fortune, 
Friendship, etc., biblical or classical. Indeed the question occurs to me if 
such studies did not begin the process of formation of that state of mind in 
Leopardi, which later rendered it impossible for him to appreciate or be a 
part of his age. 

Meditation on and descriptions of arguments so far distant in time and 
interest from contemporary life, so far at variance with the spirit or sense 
of that time could not but adulterate and falsify the mind and make him, 
as he expresses it, “a jarring and dissonant thing” in the chorus of uni- 
versal nature. At ten years of age he translated parts of Horace and Ovid ; 
at fifteen he commenced Greek, and soon after Hebrew. He wrote a history 
of Astronomy from its origins to his day. He took up the study of an 
obscure grammarian of the sixth century, Esichio; next the Greek rheto- 
ricians; then the church-fathers; then the popular heroes of antiquity. He 
next turned to the poets Theocritus and Anacreon, but soon tired of them, 
and began serious work on Homer and Vergil, and his first printed work 
was a version of the first canto of the Odyssey. 
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All this was done before he was twenty; at that age he awoke to the 
sad discovery that it was impossible for him to study any more. Then it 
was that he gave vent in poetry to the enthusiasms of his classicism and 
his spirit condemned to inaction, as if lashed by an implacable Nemesis, 
broke forth in those songs in which the highest note of lyricism is touched. 

But his love for classic studies never left him, and in the last days of his 
life with his curious and persistent predilection for the moralists and rheto- 
ricians, he translated the Manual of Epictetus and some of Isocrates. Notes 
left by him prove that he contemplated a great amount of work in this line, 
which his health never allowed him to carry out. 

If we try to sum up his merit as a philologian, we see that a lack of 
method made him wander from subject to subject, as if desirous only of 
appropriating as much as possible of ancient knowledge. But certainly for 
his time, and considering the age at which he accomplished his work, he 
had not a peer in Europe. There were excellent dispositions to study 
which lacked only the proper surroundings to fructify and develop them. 

I have spoken bevond the limit of the allotted time, but it seemed to me 
the point was worth emphasizing. Leopardi was something else before he 
was a poet; he was a student. Biographies of most of our great poets will 
show that they revealed a predominant poetic bent in boyhood; Leopardi 
did not; who knows how his wondrous mind might have manifested itself 
to us, had not his body been so frail? 


2. “An historical study of the Werwolf in literature.” By 
Dr. Kirby Flower Smith, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. M. D. Learned : 


I have been greatly interested in the sound method of this paper. 
The origin of the wolf-myth in German myt'ology and German folk- 
lore is a very early one. We are told that the wolf existed generally 
together with primitive man. He was, perhaps, the most fierce and furious 
of all the enemies of man in the animal kingdom. That was certainly 
so.in the North, and I believe that the idea of the wolf in northern 
mythology is a development from the natural circumstances of hostility 
existing between the wolf and man. Hence we have in the Edda Fenrir, 
that grotesque conception of the wolf as an all-devouring monster. 

In regard to the later transmission of this form, as found in the folk-lore 
and folk-song, it is interesting to note that the Grimms in their collection, 
Deutsche Sagen, have given us two survivals, which touch upon both phases 
of the Werwolf’s character, as pointed out by Dr. Smith. In one of these 
folk-songs, I think it is No. 82 in the collection, a woman has a child that 
is deformed and she thinks she will take it to Neuhausen and have it 
weighed, and go through the usual ceremonies there of giving the child a 
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drink from the “Cyriaksbrunnen,” &. She meets a student on the way 
who says to her: “That is not your child, it is the devil, throw it into the 
river: your child is lying in a new cradle at home.” The student works 
her up to such a pitch that she finally does throw the child into the river; 
whereupon the water begins to bubble, and out of the bubbles come the 
howls of the wolf and the groans of the bear. The woman goes home 
and finds her own child lying in the cradle perfectly sound. Here we 
have not only the wolf, but the wolf saga connected with the bear saga. 
That is very old, for in the earliest form of the animal epic we have the 
bear playing a more prominent role than later. But it is particularly 
to be noted that in this story it is the water that breaks the spell. 
In the other saga, given by the Grimms, we have the story of a peasant 
child who is deformed (has “ Kielkropf”) and has a ravenous appetite— 
here we have the vampire idea too. The peasant takes the child upon the 
bridge, whereupon a voice cries out of the water: “ Kielkropf! Kielkropf!” 
the child answering: ‘Ho! ho!” The peasant enraged at this throws 
the child into the water and both devils vanish together, screaming, 
“Ho! ho! ha!” The water in this case too effects the transformation. 
I believe that the view that the outlaw is tabooed because he wore a wolf’s 
skin is all a hoax; | think Dr. Smith is right in this. Two or three very 
characteristic parallels could be drawn. One would be the condition of the 
outlaw compared with that of the wolf in roaming wild, hence being com- 
pelled to forage for his living; and another fact that the outlaw, like the 
wolf, was a terror to those living around about. 


3. “Lope de Vega’s Sin Secreto no ay Amor.” By Dr. 
Hugo A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This paper was read by title. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 3 o’clock by the 
President. 


4. “A Gaucho Dialect Poem.” By Professor Fred. M. 
Page, Bryn Mawr College. 


Professor A. M. Elliott: 


Some months ago Prof. Page asked me if I would publish something on 
this dialect in Modern Language Notes. He sent on a collection of words 
and phrases (mostly a collection of words), and the suggestion the writer 
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has thrown out here in connection with the work he is doing, was pre- 
sented to my mind at that time, namely, that there is a connection with 
the northwest Spain so far as language and dialect are concerned. I am 
sorry Prof. Page has not had time to present us with some examples to 
show more directly this relation; I have no doubt he would be able to do 
it very easily. 

With reference to the dialect itself, or the mixed language as it might 
perhaps be called, it seems to me of greatest importance that we should 
first have a good idea of the dialects of the original languages that compose 
it. If we do not, we cannot have a conception of how this mixture came 
about. In a number of words published some time ago I notice certain 
changes totally outside the pale of regular Spanish phonetics,—changes 
evidently produced by the receiving body, that is, by the Gauchos them- 
selves, by the influence of their phonetics on the Spanish phonetics. It 
seems to me important, therefore, that we should first have a statement in 
reference to the fundamental principles or phonetics of the language, of 
one or two of the chief Gaucho dialects or of the leading Indian dialects ; 
we should then be able to trace the influence of the Spanish on the dialect. 
Of course we have to consider both sides, both the giving and receiving 
languages. 

I could not help thinking, while Prof. Page was reading his paper, what 
an interesting subject this would form in connection with the proposed dis- 
cussion of “‘ What isa Dialect ?” which is to come before the Dialect Society ; 
it is drawn directly from the life. 

The connection with the Spanish dialects in South America, would, of 
course, be the first subject to treat in beginning a work of this kind. I 
hope Mr. Marden who has paid special attention for a year or two to the 
Mexican dialect, and who has been in Mexico to study the dialect there, 
will tell us whether there is any connection between parts of the material 
presented and anything he has found in his researches; the dialects of all 
South American countries, so far as my knowledge goes, have a decided 
resemblance to one another. 


Dr. C. C. Marden: 


It is gratifying to note the interest that has been aroused within the last 
few years in the study of American Spanish, for the paper is but the latest 
of a series of similar studies which at present form quite a creditable col- 
lection of material. For example, the dialect of Chili has been worked 
up recently by Dr. Lenz in a series of articles for Phonetische Studien ; that 
of Bogota by Cuervo, in a work which has passed through four editions; a 
valuable contribution to the study of Nicaragua Spanish by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton ; and lastly, a treatise on the Spanish of Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video by Maspero, in one of the early volumes of Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris. To this last article the paper of Prof. Page forms 
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a valuable supplement, since his material is the result of personal observa- 
tion of the language spoken in the Argentine Republic. 

In regard to the influences brought to bear upon the various Spanish 
American dialects, it seems to be a very general impression that Andalusia 
was the overwhelming factor in determining the pronunciation of the 
Spanish colonies. It is interesting to know how well Prof. Page’s citation 
of North Spanish influences in the Argentine agrees with Bancroft’s con- 
clusions in regard to Mexico. In his History of Mexico, Mr. Bancroft 
states that though the earliest settlers were drawn chiefly from the south 
of Spain, the later in-wanderers came chiefly from Viscaya, Catalonia, 
Galicia and the Santander mountains. My own investigations on the 
linguistic side point to the same conclusions as those reached by Mr. Ban- 
croft in his historical investigations. 

In the early colonial times a careful record was kept of every Spanish 
colonist who went to America, and of the province to which he origi- 
nally belonged. It is to be regretted that these records have not yet 
been collected and published in accessible form, since they must throw a 
valuable light upon all investigations of the Spanish American dialects. 

Concerning the linguistic characteristics of the whole territory it is diffi- 
cult to formulate general conclusions. There are, however, three traits 
which I have noted as being common to a large portion of Spanish America. 
First, the y-sound which is given to Ji, the two exceptions being Puebla, 
Mexico, and the Argentine. In the localities just mentioned the y has 
developed one stage further and becomes 2; cf. Latin filius, which in Cas- 
tilian passed through the stages fiyo, fizo before it arrived at Modern Spanish 
hijo (ixo). 

The second characteristic is the s-sound which is given to ¢-+-e, i, and 
2+ a, 0, u; for example, hacer becomes haser ; razon becomes rason. A 
third characteristic is the raising of e to i before the vowels a and 0; for 
example, real becomes rial, peon becomes pion. Although there was little 
intercourse between the various colonies in the early days, it is interesting 
to note that in South America we find many words that are doubtless of 
Mexican-Indian origin, and in Mexico we have many words belonging to 
the aboriginal languages of South America. This can be explained only 
by the assumption that such forms were introduced into the early Spanish, 
were carried to Spain and thence redistributed among the colonies. 

The Argentine seems to be especially rich in dialect literature. In addi- 
tion to Del Campo, whose poem has just received so spirited a translation, 
the works of Ascasubi and Hidalgo are well worthy of study, and I can but 
hope that they may soon be made more accessible to American scholars. 


PHONETIC SECTION. 


Professor Alexander Melville Bell, President of the Pho- 
netic Section of the Association, was called to the chair. 
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5. “Speech Tones.” By Professor Alexander Melville 
Bell, Washington, D. C. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent : 


I am very glad indeed that Prof. Bell has called attention to this impor- 
tant feature of human speech, a feature which has been generally neglected 
hitherto, probably on account of its difficulty. Something, however, has 
been done in the way of the exposition of the melodies peculiar to different 
languages. For French a particularly interesting specimen of notation 
appeared in Phonetische Studien, I], 3. I had copies of that struck off and 
used in one of the schools of Boston, the air being played on the piano; 
the pupils first sang with notes and then changed their singing to speak- 
ing. The result was extremely happy. 

As has been said, a given combination of slides may convey quite different 
meanings in different languages. For instance, certain inflections of the 
voice will not suggest to the Anglo-Saxon the meaning which they convey 
to the Italian. The way of asking a question in Tuscany is very perplex- 
ing to foreigners who do not recognize the function of the slide there used 
for that purpose. Some ten years ago I studied the Tuscan inflections with 
the aid of a piano, and tried to note the most important principles. I was 
then struck by the strange similarity between Tuscan and Irish intonations. 
The Irish inflections are, as you know, different from ordinary English or 
American. For example, in a statement, we say: “I saw him yesterday,” 
with the falling inflection; but an Irishman is likely to use the level tone. 
In asking a question not to be answered by yes or no, we again use the 
falling inflection: “Where are you going?” The Irishman uses the cir- 
cumflex with a long fall and short rise. The inquiry has the same intona- 
tion in Tuscany. In questions which can be answered by yes or no, the 
simple rising inflection is used in America: “ Have you seen him?” The 
Irishman says: “ Did you see him?’ with a rise and a very short fall; 
and so says the Italian. 

As far as I can judge from hearing the paper read, it seems to me that 
the system is an excellent one for the purpose that Prof. Bell has in view. 
The extent of the rise or fall could be indicated by the length of the lines; 
and, with some method of measuring accurately the distance which the 
voice rises or falls, we should have an ideal plan of notation. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
M. D. Learned, 8. Garner, J. D. Bruner, and Adolphe Cohn. 
[Professor Bell announced that his paper, which was to be 
dedicated to the National Association of Elocutionists, would 
soon be printed, and that he would take pleasure in sending a 
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copy of it to each member of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. This generous promise, which was warmly received, 
has in the meantime been fulfilled. ] 


6. “A Study and Notation of American Vowels.” By 
Professor E. H. Babbitt, of Columbia College. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent : 


We cannot expect to have a final scheme of vowel notation which shall 
be both simple and scientifically correct, until we understand better than 
we do the nature of vowel sounds. The plan of Jespersen is accurate but 
exceedingly complicated. Other systems in common use are easy and 


_ practical, but do not take into account all the different factors that enter 


into the production of vowels. 

I am very much interested in the experiments begun by Mr. Lloyd, of 
Liverpool, who has developed a theory of speech sounds, according to 
which the distinctive character of every vowel is due to the relation 
between the pitches of two mouth-cavities, one before the tongue and one 
behind it. He has carried out his experiments successfully for the front 
vowels, but has not completed them for all. Until his work is done, and 
perhaps even longer, we shall have to put up with temporary schemes ; 
and the method proposed by Mr. Babbitt is certainly better, for American 
dialect work, than anything else I have ever seen. It enables the investi- 
gator to represent clearly and with sufficient accuracy, on a square inch of 
paper, the entire vowel system of any American speaker. 

Mr. Babbitt spoke incidentally of American nasal vowels. 1 should like 
to say a word with regard to American and French nasals. Those of us 
who have taught French are aware that those Americans who nasalize to 
the greatest extent in their own language are the ones who find it hardest 
to pronounce the French nasals. The reason is this: American nasality is 


. due to closure of the mouth and inertia of the soft palate. Most Americans 


speak with the soft palate hanging down a little, leaving a small opening 
into the nasal passage, and with their mouths almost shut, so that most of 
the air is forced up through this narrow crack and comes out of the nostrils. 
That gives the stifled nasal quality with which we are familiar. The 
French nasals, however, are pronounced with the mouth wide open and the 
soft palate drawn far forward, so that the air, coming up from the larynx, 
goes freely into the nasal passage, arouses the resonance of the nasal cavity, 
and then escapes fully as much through the mouth as through the nose. 
Americans, not in the habit of using the soft palate, experience difficulty 
in drawing the veil far enough forward to give the full nasal resonance ; 
and, at the same time, they find it hard to make the mouth-aperture large 
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enough to produce that open quality which characterizes the French nasal 
vowels. The correctness of this explanation (which is not new) has recently 
been proved by Mr. Weeks, of the University of Michigan, who has invented 
an instrument for measuring the movements of the soft palate. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
and E. H. Magill. 


MORNING SESSION (Thursday, December 28). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 


7. “King Lear: a Study in Shakespeare’s method of Dra- 
matic Construction.” By Professor Thomas R. Price, of 
Columbia College. 


Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors H. E. 
Greene, and E. H. Magill. 


8. “Anglo-Saxon Degmel.” By Dr. Frederick Tupper, 
Jr., of Wells College. 

This paper was discussed by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor F, A. March. 


9. “A Study of the Religious and Political Significance of 
Langland’s Piers the Plowman.” By Miss Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom, of Yale University. [Read by title.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association convened at 3 o’clock. 


10. “The Life and Works of Charles Sealsfield (Carl 
Postl).” By Dr. A. B. Faust, of Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor M. D. Learned : 


This study of Charles Sealsfield by Dr. Faust is one of a series of similar 
studies now going on. I think the impression has been abroad among 
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English-speaking people that the German influence in the beginning of 
American literature was inconsiderable. Such studies as these are intended 
to bring out the facts in the case. What the results will be we can predict 
from the study just presented to us. Sealsfield is interesting to American 
students of German literature, because he is one of the pioneers. 

I suggested to Dr. Faust that it was possible that Sealsfield’s leaving the 
cloister was due in large part to the new revolutionary ideas, and I am 
inclined to think that suggestion is valid. I believe that Charles Sealstield 
belongs in the front rank of those who came through that revolution to 
America. There are other points that might be brought up to substantiate 
this theory, but it isa problem for Dr. Faust rather than for me to work out. 

Sealstield is important as the forerunner of Follen and Lieber, and of 
Duden, and those who came over in the thirties and founded settlements in 
the West. We are generally led to suppose, by works on the great influx 
of Germans about 1830, that Duden was the one who stirred up Germany 
to a new interest in America. I believe that this book, Die vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika, of Sealsfield’s, when it is finally traced out in its 
influence can be shown to be the forerunner of Duden’s book. Sealsfield’s 
book appeared in 1827. Duden’s work appeared in Germany in 1831. 
Here we have an ample lee-way of time for the influence of Sealsfield’s 
book to have reached Duden, who was awake and alert and evidently knew 
that book. If this is correct we have another connection in the develop- 
ment or in the history of German influence in this country. 

These things are cited to show the value of the study of an author like 
Sealsfield. I remember reading Sealsfield’s Nord-America as the work 
of Charles Siddons, long before I had any idea that the author was the 
German Sealsfield. 

Many of the points brought out in this paper are exceedingly important. 
The origin of the name Sealsfield, and the connection of Sealsfield’s western 
and southern adventures are clearty presented. It is unfortunate we cannot 
locate him more definitely in New York. It is possible Dr. Faust may 
yet be able to do something in that way. But the value of this work, this 
early work of Sealsfield, cannot readily be over-estimated in tracing the 
history of German thought in America during the third and fourth decades 


" of the present century. 


Now in regard to two or three other matters. One is the types of 
character which Sealstield has given us. The squatter well deserves a 
place beside Cooper's Leatherstocking. 1 am inclined to think that a further 
study will reveal a closer connection between the two than that intimated 
by Dr. Faust. Study in this direction is certainly worthy of consideration. 

An investigation of Kiirenberger’s Der Amerikaniide and the relation of 
his account of America to that of Duden and Sealsfield is at present in 
progress, so that I need only to say that in the course of a short time a 
complete study of that subject will be presented; and we shall have, I 
hope, another link in the chain. 
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PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


Professor Charles Harris, President of the Pedagogical 
Section of the Association, was called to the chair. 


11. Diseussion of “A New Method of Language Teach- 
ing” (William Vietor, Educational Review for November, 
1893). 

(a) This discussion was opened by Dr. A. Rambeau, of 
Johns Hopkins University, with a paper on “ The Value 
of Phonetics in Teaching Modern Languages.” After read- 
ing his paper, Dr. Rambeau illustrated his own method of 
teaching the French sounds. 

The discussion was continued by Professors A. N. van 
Daell, E. H. Magill, A. Cohn, L. E. Menger, A. B. Lyman 
and E. H. Babbitt. 

(b) Dr. Starr W. Cutting, of the University of Chicago, 
turned the discussion to another aspect of the question with a 
paper entitled, “Should the Elementary Study of Grammar 
be Chiefly Inductive?” 


In common with most educators, | deem the power to read and to under- 
stand a foreign author, with the rapidity and accuracy we command in the 
case of one who appeals to us in our mother-tongue, as the ideal towards 
which all efforts at teaching the elements of foreign languages in this 
country should consciously tend. Intelligent reading, as distinguished from 
mere pronunciation on the one hand, and from transliteration into the 
student’s vernacular on the other, is always the fruit of an effective intro- 
duction into the spirit of the language studied. This means among other 
things: (1) an ability to easily recognize and reproduce the sounds of the 
language as they occur in complete sentences; (2) an accurate knowledge 
and instinctive feeling for the correct use of the forms of language included 
under the term inflection ; (3) similar knowledge and feeling for the correct 
application of the elementary principals of syntax; and (4) an extensive 
vocabulary of common words and idioms, learned like the corresponding 
elements of the student’s vernacular in daily practice. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that in view of this analysis 
inductive study of grammar is preferable to a study of so-called systematic 
grammar in the initial steps of the work. We do not forget that beginners 
are primarily concerned with learning the foreign language, and can, there- 
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fore, afford no training in grammar which does not assist as directly and 
effectively as possible in attaining this object. To treat the art of reading 
a foreign language intelligently and rapidly as a matter of secondary im- 
portance, in comparison with the mental discipline involved in a systematic 
study of its grammar, is to grasp at the shadow and lose the substance. 
For all discussion and classification of essentially empty forms and idioms,— 
empty because the language has not yet been learned,—is a bit of jugglery 
that deceives and disappoints both teacher and pupil. Hence, I believe 
direct study of a connected text, as easy, as natural, and as interesting as 
possible, to be a wise beginning of the work. 

Recalling the fact that language is primarily a succession of sounds 
standing for a sequence of variously related ideas, and that the printed 
page is merely a series of visible symbols of these underlying vocal symbols, 
we emphasize the importance of pronunciation at the very outset. Only in 
the spoken as distinguished from the printed sentence do we find the 
characteristic timbre of the national thought. 

Now the simple fact that the sound of each vowel and of each consonant 
is more or less modified by the character of its neighbors in the spoken 
sentence makes it impossible satisfactorily to teach the sounds of a lan- 
guage one by one at the start. On the contrary, their acquisition is always 
the fruit of patient repetition, not of separate sounds nor of single words, 
but of sentences and parts of sentences, on the part of the pupil, and of 
equally patient and conscientious correction, on the part of the teacher. 
The latter should, of course, be ready to supplement this imitative effort of 
the student by suggestions as to the correct use of the vocal organs, based 
upon an accurate knowledge of phonetics. Such a study of the teacher’s 
oral treatment of a continuous text and of his hints as to the correct posi- 
tion of the organs of speech, as will secure to the pupil a thorough mastery 
of the foreign sounds, necessitates repeated experimentation on the part of 
the learner, and is, in spite of the large element of pure imitation involved, 
essentially am inductive process. 

Passing to inflection we note at once that the paradigms of systematic 
grammar are not helpful in elementary language study, because they are 


_ largely meaningless to the beginner. They are classified statements of 


idea-relationships that the learner has never met with in actual use, and 
therefore never learned to appreciate. Such paradigms, even when care- 
fully explained by an earnest teacher, are scarcely more intelligible to the 
pupil, at this stage of his work, than are the formulae of chemical reactions, 
when committed to memory without previous experimentation. Symbols 
when divorced from what they signify are extremely uninteresting. We 
observe them with indifference, derive no assistance from association of 
ideas in attempting to memorize them, and become discouraged, if not dis- 
gusted, as a result of this attempt to balance the cone upon its apex. It is 
difficult to see what class of pupils is benefited by paradigm-learning that 
precedes a consideration of some easy text, in which the relationships 
expressed by inflection are actually found. 
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Accurate study of these relationships under competent direction, in con- 
nection with a carefully chosen text, is chiefly valuable because it focusses 
the learner’s attention upon differences of form as a reflex of differences of 
meaning. Such an inductive study leads the pupil to discover for himself 
the inner need out of which sprang that variety of form that seems to the 
student, who begins with paradigms of systematic grammar, a bewildering 
maze of arbitrary and meaningless signs. It is a recognition of the correct- 
ness of the views of Marcel expressed in the words: 

“Particular grammar is an inductive art, as general grammar is an ‘nduc- 
tive science ; and in all such arts or sciences we arrive at general principles 
by inference from facts: the more numerous they are, the more easily and 
the more certainly are the principles ascertained. The student, ambitious 
to master the grammar of a language, should first diligently collect facts, 
examine them in all their bearings, and compare them with each other; 
he may afterwards sum up the results of his investigations. It is only 
after a careful analysis of facts that we can generalize and classify them.” ! 
The memory grasps and retains principles that shed light upon personally 
observed facts, because of the vivid interest and resulting close attention of 
the acquiring mind. This is doubtless one of the sound psychological 
principles, whose recognition has led so many educators on both sides of 
the Atlantic to agree in theory and practice with the motion unanimously 
adopted by the neo-philological section of the Philologists’ Congress held 
at Dessau, 1884: “That the reading-book should be the starting-point and 
center of instruction in French and English, and that the grammar should 
at first only be treated inductively.” It is interesting to note that subse- 
quent discussion and experiment led the same body to reiterate, in the 
second of five thesis, adopted the following year (1885) at Giessen, the 
substance of this motion, in its bearing upon grammar. This thesis reads: 
“The grammar should, as far as possible, be treated inductively.” As 
fourth heading of the programme of the “ Association Phonétique des Pro- 
fesseurs de Langues vivantes,” founded by M. Paul Passy in 1886, we read : 
“The grammar should at first be taught inductively, as a corollary and a 
generalization of the facts that have been observed during the reading, a 
more systematic study of it being kept for the end.” These statements are 
in line with the view of Wilhelm von Humboldt: “ Eine Sprache kann 
unter keiner Bedingung wie eine abgestorbene Pflanze erforscht werden. 
Sprache und Leben sind unzertrennliche Begriffe, und die Erlernung ist 
in diesem Gebiet immer nur Wiedererzeugung.” * But while the first steps 
of inflection-learning should be experimental, it by no means follows that 
the knowledge thus acquired is sufficient for the purpose of the learner. 


1 Marcel: Language as a Means of Mental Culture, Book VI, Chapter III, 
Sec. I. 

*Wilhelm von Humboldt: Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 6. Uber die Ver- 
schiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues, Sec. 13, p. 112. (Berlin, 1848.) 
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In the words of the late Professor Hermann B. Boisen: “ Mere knowledge 
of grammatical principles, however clear, does not in itself secure their 
constant and correct application; but exercise, frequently repeated and 
judiciously conducted, must render their application habitual and inde- 
pendent of the will. Mere kennen is thus matured into kénnen.” ' 

Only those students whose inductive investigation of inflection has been 
strengthened by a running application of the principles discovered to fresh 
material, and to new combinations of the old, can attain real mastery of the 
subject. For let us not forget that, to read with ease and rapidity any 
language, we need, first of all, such an instinctive feeling for word-form, 
that we are no longer mentally wearied by the jolts and jars caused by our 
repeated surprises at the odd appearance of the syllables that meet our 
eye. The pupil should learn to use from day to day the inflectional ele- 
ments, already studied, in oral and written sentences, based upon the 
material afforded by the text and by the explanatory additions of the 
instructor. The necessity of this progress from analysis through compari- 
son and generalization to synthesis is almost universally recognized by 
those educators who regard as wise the inductive treatment of the elemen- 
tary grammar. We note, for instance, in the resolution of the neo-philo- 
logical section of the Philologists’ Congress, held at Dessau in 1884, the 
words already quoted “that the grammar should at first only be treated 
inductively ;” and again in the programme of the Association Phonétique des 
Professeurs de Langues vivantes the statement that “the grammar should at 
first be taught inductively, as a corrollary and « generalization of the facts 
that have been observed during the reading, a more systematic study of it 
being kept for the end.” Both of these utterances seem to recognize the 
importance of systematic grammar as the final instead of the initial step 
of the work. They are also consistent with the view already expressed 
that oral and written application of the student’s own inferences as to the 
formal elements of the language are an indispensable adjunct to any and 
all merely passive study of these elements. The fifth and sixth divisions 
of Professor Wilhelm Vietor’s “Sketch of a Reform Lesson,” Educational 
Review, November, 1893, p. 359, are a direct corroboration of this latter 
point: “(5) Cause the class to answer questions (in the foreign language) 
on the text read, to relate the contents in their own words, eventually 
introducing variations as to tense, person, number, etc. (6) Let them find 
out and arrange new words and phrases with a view to their meaning and 
logical connection; also, in like manner, grammatical forms, etc. (gram- 
matical ‘rules’ to be formed by the class under the assistance of the 
teacher).” This is Wiedererzeugung in the sense intended by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt in the passage already referred to. 

Turning now to elementary syntax and remembering that it is the expres- 
sion of certain thought-relationships entirely unfamiliar to the beginner, 


‘Hermann B. Boisen: First Course in German, p. x. (Boston, 1881.) 
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we perceive at once why the sentence is most effectively studied at the out- 
set by analysis, comparison, and inference. This involves wise retrenchment 
of material, since the scaffolding of thought, studied in connection with the 
reading and discussion of a continuous text, presents itself only gradually, 
and does not intrude itself upon the learner’s attention as a system of forms 
to be memorized straightway, for the sake of a future chance to see how 
well or how ill actual speech usage tallies with it. And yet, here too, the 
element of drill, based upon knowledge of syntax thus inductively acquired, 
is as indispensable to an effective grasp of the subject, as in case of inflec- 
tion. It is not enough for us to know the syntactical forms of a language ; 
we must also be able to recall and to use these elements in new combinations 
of the vocabulary already learned. Only this cultivation of the active as 
distinguished from the passive memory renders possible face to face com- 
munion with the foreign author. For, when our power of attention, which 
is always strictly limited, is largely occupied with inflectional and syntacti- 
cal externals, the remaining fraction is inadequate to a full and easy com- 
prehension of the text read. 

Inductive comparison of English with foreign idiom is one of the most 
effective means of penetrating into the spirit of the language to te learned. 
This should, however, consist chiefly in seeking foreign equivalents for the 
familiar thought-processes of the student’s vernacular. Thus the learner’s 
attention is focussed upon the syntactical resources of the foreign idiom, 
the subject with which he should be chiefly concerned. Hence extensive 
translation into the pupil’s mother-tongue is defensible only on the ground 
that discipline in it is of prime importance, in comparison with which 
actually learning the foreign language is a secondary matter. Even if 
necessary at first as a test of the student’s grasp of the meaning, such 
translation can and should be used sparingly at the outset, and gradually 
be supplanted by explanations and questions in the language studied. 
Such explanations and questions are, at the same time, a supplement to 
the material of the text, variable in quantity and quality at the discretion 
of the instructor. They give an opportunity for a simultaneous presenta- 
tion of several related forms for inductive study, whenever this seems wiser 
than waiting for the gradual appearance of all these forms in the regular 
course of the work. ‘This answers in part, too, the chief objection of those 
who find the inductive study of elementary grammar too slow. [I shall 
treat this point more fully in my discussion of the matter of vocabulary, to 
which I now turn in conclusion. 

Nothing is more important in the whole economy of the work of language- 
learning than the acquirement of an effective vocabulary. Such a vocabulary 
must be as accurate as possible and should be as extensive as is consistent 
with the requisite accuracy. It must include (1) a store of single words, 
and (2) a well digested group of idiomatic phrases and sentences. How 
can these items be most directly and satisfactorily acquired? My answer 
is, in brief, by inductive reading. This should not be too copious at the 
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start. I am convinced that the average student reads more in the first 
few months than he can possibly assimilate. A thorough mastery of the 
vocabulary of one short story like Storm’s Immensee, including every word 
and every idiom, is far more conducive to thoroughness and rapidity in 
the student’s subsequent work, than an indifferent knowledge of five hun- 
dred pages of prose. Intensive rather than extensive cultivation of the 
text studied is fruitful in command of the language. How can this inten- 
sive work best be done? I reply, by studying words and idioms in groups 
of related individuals. The principle of association of ideas renders it far 
easier to retain in the memory several related idea-signs or thought-signs 
than a single symbol of either sort taken by itself. Advantage may be 
taken of a large variety of close or loose relationships, as (1) essential or 
merely formal resemblance, (2) contrast, (3) identity of stem, (4) ablaut or umlaut, 
(5) identity of root, (6) similarity of form or meaning to corresponding elements 
of the student’s mother-tongue, etc. The earnest teacher will not be at a 
loss in this respect, and will find his students intensely interested and there- 
fore successful in grasping and holding almost incredibly large amounts of 
the foreign vocabulary, presented and studied inductively in the light of 
these relationships. Such study insures at once thoroughness and speed. 
It may be guided so deftly and so logically by the skillful instructor that 
the learner’s vocabulary shall contain those elements most desirable, in 
view of his subsequent use of it. Beginning with a rigid application of 
the inductive principle, it cultivates constantly the habit of close observa- 
tion, is a good discipline in exercise of the judgment, and insures, when 
supplemented by a judicious amount of suitable written and oral exercises, 
testing the thoroughness of the work, an effective vantage ground from 
which to attack the difficulties of classic style. 


In the absence of its author, this paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Charles Harris. Remarks upon it were made by 
Professor E. H. Magill. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Cabell gave a reception to the 
members of the Association at the Norwood Institute, from 
8 to 11 p. m. 


MORNING SESSION (Friday, December 29). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 


12. “The Pistojese Dialect.” By Dr. James D. Bruner, 
of the University of Illinois. 
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Professor A. M. Elliott : 


The subject just presented to us is so special that it is hardly adapted to 
treatment before a general audience; there are a few points, however, I 
should be glad to note. 

In the first place the importance of such studies is evident: they may 
tend to show some possible relation with the original languages that existed 
in different parts of Italy. It is generally supposed that these languages 
have not had a very marked influence on the development of the Italian, 
or left any material evidence even in the diaiects; but it would be difficult 
to explain certain things we have in Italian speech, especially in the south 
of Italy, without some consideration of the forms of languages that existed 
in the country before the spread of the Latin. 

Then, with reference to the point brought up here in connection with 
intervocalic c, or the ¢ pronounced as an aspirate; it is a question in my 
mind whether it may not be traced to some extent to old Etruscan influ- 
ences. We have the general assertion that this aspiration derives from the 
Lombard countries; but we have evidences of it where Lombard influence 
never spread. Unless we can trace some connection between the peoples 
of these districts and the original territory which the Lombards inhabited, 
it seems to me a difficult point to handle. 

A number of interesting details have been presented, such as the preser- 
vation of the original Folk-Latin form instead of its passage into the o in 
the Italian. 

In reference to the u I didn’t gather from the examples presented whether 
it developes from both the long o and the short 0 of the Latin; u is a very 
common development of the long Latin o and in some cases of the short 0. 
It would be interesting to note whether the short o has contributed also to 
the development of such forms as those noted. 

With reference to contract forms, Dr. Bruner may find something in 
regard to them in Sittl’s Lokalverschiedenheiten des Lateinischen. where we 
find, back in the Latin period, the tendency to treat the future tense in the 
same way as here presented. 

In certain sections in South Italy and South France—throughout the 
whole of the Iberian peninsula—d and v are pronounced exactly alike in 
the Folk-Latin; then these sounds had a tendency to disappear entirely 
under a mild labial pronunciation in which both sounds share alike. 

For the pronunciation, which the writer has presented of certain words, 
no idea was given us whether this is general in Tuscany or not; I think it 
is, so far as my personal experience goes; in Florence I have heard it 
very often. 

There are certain characteristics of the kind indicated that go back to 
the Folk Latin; if time permitted, attention might be called to several of 
them which, I am sure, would help us to establish connection with the 
languages that existed in the Peninsula at the time of introduction of the 
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Latin. We know perfectly well that the influence of some of these lan- 
guages existed long after the Christian era began, and it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing if we should not find traces of them remaining with the 
people to-day. 

Such studies as that just presented are important. Only a few years 
ago such investigations were carried on in an imperfect way; at present, 
the practice of getting hold of all the manuscript material one can find 
and supplementing it by material drawn from the people, gives us the best 
method, according to my idea, for the development of tenable theories in 
regard to growth of forms of a given phase of the language. 


Dr. L. E. Menger : 


As to the presence of an i before s-+ consonant after words ending in 
vowels, my idea is that the i did not develop originally in such position, 
for here there is no reason for it. It seems more natural to suppose that 
it developed after words ending in consonants (as it does after non, con, 
in, per) and was then generalized and used also after words ending in 
vowels. 

The pronunciation of intervocalic ¢ as th (English “thing’”’) which Dr. 
Bruner mentions as characteristic of the pistojese, was often observed by 
me in Florence last summer; in fact I heard it there more frequently 
than I did at Cutigliano in the pistojese district. A Florentine, who has 
not been to Siena or Rome, and does not try to imitate the pronunciation 
of those cities, will probably say statho, Pratho, ete. A Florentine boy at 
my boarding-house experienced no difficulty in pronouncing thing, thouyh, 
etc., just as we do. 

The change of / into r I do not consider as especially pistojese, either. 
Phonetically / and r are very near each other and interchange constantly 
not only in all Italian dialects but in other Romance languages. When 
the Florentine youth, of whom I spoke a moment ago, pronounced the 
name of a popular Italian hero, I could not distinguish if he said Gari- 
baldi, Galibaldi, Garibardi or Galibardi. 

Dr. Bruner spoke of the change of tshi, ishe into shi, she as common in 
Florentine pronunciation. I tried to formulate some rules as to this for 
my own use, basing them on the pronunciation of careful speakers. These 
rules are: 1. tshi, tshe become shi, she always between vowels. 2. tshi, tshe 
remain after consonants, and initially. This applies to Italian when it is 
read or spoken by those who strive after correctness. A careless speaker 
may use shi, she in all three cases. 

The remarks on the development of / mouiliée were very interesting to 
me. The modern pistojese here exhibits the same phenomena as did 
Italian in its older stages,—that is, / mowillée before a vowel, ll vefore a 
consonant. In old texts we find, for example, egli ama, but elli viene. In 
Florence I found that nn is very often used instead of n mouillée,—onni, 
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banni, connizione, etc. Both / and n mouillées are being rapidly replaced 
there by Ui and nn. 

Dr. Bruner did not have time to dwell on one feature of his dissertation : 
he endeavors to show that the orthography of some of his texts, notably 
that of Albertano da Brescia, is phonetical. To do this he will have to 
prove both that the orthography of this writer is consistent, and, from a 
comparison of the testimony of other texts of the same date, that Alber- 
tano can be taken as an authority on the pronunciation of his epoch. If 
Prof. Bruner can sustain his point as to phonetical orthography, it will be 
very interesting, for, as a rule, we cannot base very important conclusions 
on the orthography of texts of that date. In an unsettled state of the 
language, with no fixed literary standard, when a scribe wanted to repre- 
sent a sound which was new to him, he was apt to denote it one way at one 
time, differently the next. 


13. “The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies.” By 
Professor Lewis F. Mott, of the College of the City of 
New York. 


The popular songs of the peasant girls furnished themes to the trouba- 
dours, court-singers, who addressed to ladies of high rank poems of con- 
ventional form and sentiment. This system is represented in Bernart de 
Ventadorn. Love is a being of irresistible power who rules the life of the 
poet and makes him his lady’s vassal, obedient to all her commands. The 
cause of love is beauty ; its effects suffering and sickness and loss of sense. 
The lover trembles in his lady’s presence and fears to disclose his passion. 
His submission is absolute and his love ennobles him, yet he begs for pity 
and relief. Peire Rogier is more artificial and exaggerated. His lady 
makes boors courteous by a word, to see her gives him joy, he has never 
spoken of his love, rejoicing merely to feel his affection even without 
return, she is elevated to absolute pre-eminence and his submission is such 
that suffering and death for her seem to him joy and honor. 

Chrétien seems to have introduced Provencal love-elements into the 
North, both in his lyrics and in his epics. All his poems are primarily 
love-stories. 

The manners in Erec are rough, often brutal. The hero, enraged at 
Enide’s reproaches, takes her with him in quest of adventure, commanding 
her never to turn or speak to him. As each danger approaches, she dis- 
obeys until, convinced of her love, he is reconciled to her and leads her 
back to his kingdom. Instead of being exalted, woman is here the slave. 
She is threatened and compelled to submit to hardship by her husband ; 
she is menaced and struck by a captor. In the end it is Erec who pardons. 
Courtly love was incompatible with marriage, the subject of Hrec is con- 
jugal love and Cartthyn has an ideal of the unity of the married state in 
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which both love entirely. There is, however, a trace of chivalrous senti- 
ment in the description of Enide’s beauty and of the tournaments. 

Cligés is full of subtle theorizing upon love. It contains two stories, the 
love of Alexander and Soredamors, and that of Cligés and Fenice, both 
ending in the marriage of the lovers. Manners are refined and ladies 
always treated with deference. Alexander fears to ask for Soredamors in 
fear of displeasing her. There is a philosophy of love and a system of 
doctrine. Love is a resistless deity, makes Soredamors suffer, teaches 
Alexander, who gives him reverence, fear and honor. The cause of love 
is beauty, which is described in a bombastic style. This beauty enters the 
eyes and strikes the heart, wounding grievously, an idea which Chrétien 
developed into a subtle philosophy, imitated by all later poets. The parts 
of the body are treated as separate personalities which are sent to a dis- 
tance or exchanged. The effects of love are sickness, pallor of countenance, 
loss of repose, fear of the beloved, trembling, confusion and loss of sense. 
Some of these doctrines are also developed in scholastic form. Love is an 
adoration in both sexes, and makes the lady gentle and the man bold. 
Cliges differs from later poems in two points: (a) the love of both sexes is 
equally portrayed, and (b) the end of this passion is a marriage in which 
husband and wife are truly one. 

In La Charrette Launcelot recovers Queen Guinevere from a prince who 
had carried her away and wins her love. All the elements of the love- 
philosophy are subordinated to setting forth and heightening by every 
device of exaggeration the submissiveness of the lover and the absolute 
authority of the lady. Launcelot’s love absorbs and destroys all other 
consciousness, he worships his lady, he is perfectly obedient, bearing every 
shame for her sake. When she receives him ill, he submits uncomplain- 
ingly and admits that her whim is absolutely right and just. In this poem 
the passion is illegitimate, ending in secret interviews, and the devotion 
of the lover is portrayed, while the lady hardly shows a trace of feeling. 
In the courtly society which nurtured and developed chivalry this rela- 
tion became firmly established. Originating in the homage paid by humble 
poets to ladies of high rank, insisted upon by these ladies themselves, and 
unalterably fixed by the narrative of the fictitious love of Launcelot for his 
queen, it became one of the most firmly settled articles of the galant code. 

The whole matter is summed up in Yvain, though Chrétien here departs 
from the system in making the lady the wife of her lover, probably because 
he did not like the relation shown in La Charrette. The poem starts from 
Arthur’s court, the ideal place for love, since in the world there are no 
longer true lovers. The lady is the superior, making and executing the 
laws which her lover must obey, and he prays to her as to a divinity. 
Her feelings are not represented, for she plays the rdle of a regal judge 
and acts from principle, not from the heart. He begs and suffers, she 
calmly examines him and grants his demand. The other conventions are 
all here. Love is a god who wounds with a dart, a feudal iord who has 
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made Yvain’s body his land. Beauty, the subtlety of eyes and heart, the 
sickness, the ennobling power—all are fully set forth. In two doctrines 
Chrétien departs from the chivalric code. (1) The lovers are married, 
whereas André holds that matrimony destroys love. (2) It is stated that 
love dwells in the vilest place as well as in the best of all, though the 
courtly doctrine declared that only the courteous and noble could love. 
Such a departure from the code indicates that, when Chrétien wrote, the 
laws of love had not become so firmly established that no poet would 
deviate from them. This was soon accomplished and the examination of 
Chrétien’s romances shows how largely he contributed to this result. 

In Free was found hardly a trace of chivalrous love. The whole tone 
and spirit of the poem belong to an earlier and less conventional epoch. 
Cligés shows the development of love theories. The course and progress 
of passion is presented enveloped in a cloud of metaphysical subtleties, and 
some of the most characteristic notions of the philosophy are elaborated 
with the acute minuteness of the scholastic logician. Then come the ideas 
of Marie de Champagne which her servitor versifies in La Charrette, depict- 
ing the unlawful loves of Launcelot and Guinevere, and emphasizing to the 
utmost of his skill the complete ascendency of the lady and the complete 
submissiveness of the lover. This attitude of humble adoration is con- 
tinued in Yvain, though the mistress is transmuted into a wife. In this 
Chrétien exercised upon his contemporaries a potent and far-reaching 
influence. Arthur’s court became the source of the laws of love. It is 
there that André le Chapelain’s knight finds the code, almost every article 
of which is expounded, amplified and illustrated in these romances. 


Professor E. S. Sheldon : 


We must recognize, of course, that with all the artificiality in the rela- 
tion of the lover to the lady there was sometimes real passion. 

But there is a point in the historical aspect of the subject which, as it 
seemed to me, was not brought out in the paper presented to-day. Perhaps 
that may be accounted for by an omission in reading, or perhaps the author 
did not deem it of sufficient importance to dwell on. In considering a 
poet like Chrétien de Troies and his conception of love, we must take into 
account not merely the abstract idea of whiat is or was desirable and proper 
in the relation of the lover to his Jady, but also the sources from which the 
poet drew his material. That is a complicated subject; I do not wish to 
go into it at any length. But if we consider it possible that a considerable 
part of the characters and of their treatment by Chrétien, and of their 
actions as described to us,—that a considerable part of all this came from 
Celtic sources, it is quite possible we should take into account also a con- 
ception of the lady, not as an ordinary human being to be loved, or even to 
be set upon a pedestal and admired, but as a superhuman being, a fairy. 

If I understood the author of the paper correctly, the conception of love 
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as striking through the eyes and so reaching the heart, was considered due 
to Chrétien,—or perhaps it was meant that he enlarged upon this idea and 
developed it more than had been done before. It would be well to take 
into account other literatures than French in considering the date of a 
figurative manner of speech of this sort. 


Professor H. A. Todd: 


One of the interesting aspects of this subject to me is the fact that the 
history of Love in the middle ages should never have been more fully 
developed. 

In the present work Professor Mott has found it necessary to proceed 
upon original lines of investigation. This is not a compilation of the 
opinions of earlier scholars in regard to the medieval theories of love, but 
work directed immediately upon the sources themselves. I believe it is 
safe to say that there never has been an attempt made to treat the subject 
in so thorough-going a manner and on so elaborate a scale as has been here 
undertaken by Prof. Mott. He has simply chosen one of the chapters of 
his history to present to us this afternoon. From the specimen listened to 
I think we may look forward with great interest to the final presentation 
of the theme. I hope Prof. Mott will be encouraged to carry it out fully 
at some future time, and present it to us in completeness. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
A. N. van Daell, and F. Sykes. 


Professor Mott : 


I cannot agree that the idea of submission is of Celtic origin or that it 
is connected with the Marie Cult. The historical development of it can 
be traced. In the earliest Troubadours, as for example, William of Poitiers, 
we find not a sign of any submissiveness in the lover. When Bernart de 
Ventadorn addresses Queen Eleanore, it becomes prominent and it develops 


* still further under the hands of Peire Rogier. In these Provengal poets, it 


springs from the mutual relations of the lady and the singer, for the poet 
is a poor minstrel, a dependant without rank, and his poems are addressed 
to a princess who rules over a court. Naturally his songs would express 
the most complete submission. 

This view is confirmed by the romances of Chrétien. Erec is a prince, 
and the lady whom he marries is the daughter of a poor knight. The con- 
sequent relation is one of authority on Erec’s part and submission and 
obedience on the part of Enide. It is a question of rank, not of sex. In 
Clig2s we have lovers more on a footing of equality and both feel a senti- 
ment of self-abasement inspired by love. The lady exalts the man as much 
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as the man exalts the lady. Jn the case of Launcelot, which furnishes the 
strongest support to my theory since it provided the model of courtly love, 
we have the passion of a mere knight for his queen, whom he adores both 
as sovereign and as mistress. 

I could present further examples if I had my notes,' but even from those 
already cited, it appears that the submission of the lover grew out of his 
inferiority in social position. Becoming conventional, as it did, with the 
rest of the system, later writers, even kings and princes, professed them- 
selves servants of the adored one, because the early humble poets had 
really been so. 


14. “The Anglo-Saxon Version of Psalms 1-1 (Vulgate) 
and its relation to the Latin original, together with a discus- 
sion of a new source for the determination of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s interpretation of the Psalms.” By Dr. J. D. 
Bruce, of Bryn Mawr College. [Read by title. ] 


15. “Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue.” By 
Dr. B. J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor M. D 
Learned. 


16. “ What is a Dialect?” By Professor E. 8. Sheldon, 
of Harvard University. [Read by title, and distributed in 
printed form. ] 

This paper was discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Dialect Society, held at 2-3 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association convened at 3 o’clock. 

The Chairman of the Committee on place of meeting, Pro- 
fessor A. M. Elliott, reported that the Committee recommend 
that the next annual meeting of the Association be held at 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This report was accepted, and the recommendation of the 
Committee was adopted. 


1 See for example Mahn, Werke der Troub., Vol. I, p. 136: Peire Raimon, 
De paratge no suy ni de ricor. 
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The Auditing Committee reported as follows : 


We the undersigned, the Committee appointed to audit the accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Modern Language Association of America, beg leave 
to submit the following report: 

1. Owing to the illness of the bank clerk, who is in charge of the 
accounts of the Association, the treasurer's bank-book was not balanced, 
making it impossible for us to see that the balance on hand agrees with 
the balance reported by the acting treasurer. 

2. As far as the evidence in hand can show the accounts appear to have 
been carefully kept and to be correct. 

We would suggest that the itemized report of the treasurer be entered 
upon the pages of the cash-book corresponding to the date of the report; 
and that should a change of treasurer occur during the year, the retiring 
treasurer should enter upon the pages of the cash-book an itemized sum- 
mary showing the condition of the accounts upon his retirement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. Gorg, 
A. N. Brown. 


The Committee appointed to nominate officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1894 reported as follows : 

For President, Professor A. Marshall Elliott. 

For Secretary, Professor James W. Bright. 

For Treasurer, Professor M. D. Learned. 

For the Executive Council: Professors J. M. Hart, H. C. 
G. von Jagemann, J. B. Henneman, John E. Matzke, W. D. 
Toy, H. C. G. Brandt, E. L. Walter, Aleée Fortier, and F. 
M. Warren. 

For President of the Phonetic Section, Professor A. Melville 
Bell. For Secretary of the Phonetic Section, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent. 

For President of the Pedagogical Section, Professor Charles 
Harris. For Secretary of the Pedagogical Section, Professor 
A. N. Van Daell. 

For the Editorial Committee: Professors H. A. Todd and 
T. W. Hunt. 

The report was accepted, and on motion the Secretary 
cast the ballot electing the above candidates to the offices 
named. 
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Professor H. A. Todd offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Medern Language 
Association, at the expiration of the term of office of our 
honored President, Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette 
College, desire to express our appreciation of the qualities 
and services which have rendered his name illustrious in the 
annals of philological scholarship. Long before the existence 
of this Association the work and attainments of Professor 
March were universally recognized as standing for all those 
ideals which we, as an organization, have since pledged our- 
selves to promote; and it is to be hoped that the example of 
his life-long devotion to the interests of higher scholarship, 
pure and simple, will continue to animate the purposes of 
successive generations of members of this Association, over 
which, for a series of years, he has so honorably and accept- 
ably presided. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


As I rise to second this resolution my first thought is of Professor March, 
not as our distinguished President, but as the famous scholar honored of all, 
and as the unrivalled teacher who is loved by every son of Lafayette College. 

How much this Association owes to Professor March could not easily be 
overestimated. Years ago he stood alone in a peculiar sense, when he first 
taught American educators that sound scholarship is the true basis of aca- 
demic work in English. The extension of this doctrine to all other depart- 
ments of Modern Language work has furnished the principle upon which 
this Association was founded, and in which its mission is justified. 

Of supreme value is that second lesson which our President’s long career 
of devotion to science should teach us. With undiminished freshness of 
interest he still holds the command “ search for truth” to be the highest 
privilege and pleasure allotted to man. Enthusiasm in early life is a com- 
mon virtue; but enthusiasm that is sure and strong throughout a long life 
is a vital element of true greatness and of true goodness. 

The annals of this Association are enriched by the direct and the indirect 
influence of our President; may that influence continue to give hope and 
strength to generations of scholars succeeding to a heritage of privileges 
made clearer and ennobled in purpose by his example. 


Professor H. E. Greene : 
I move that the Secretary submit this resolution to a rising vote. 
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The resolution was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 


President F. A. March : 


It has been to me a great pleasure to attend and take part in your meet- 
ings, and I esteem it a very high honor to have been called on to preside 
at some of them. I should be very glad to believe, if I could, that, as your 
Secretary suggests, the view of the past generation as exemplified in me, 
may have some good influence on the students of language of the new 
generation. Many thanks for your kindness. 


The Secretary of the Phonetic Section presented the follow- 
ing report : 
PHONETIC SECTION. 
SEcRETARY’s Report FoR 1893. 
Received. 

Membership fees from J. L. AkmstronG, A. M. Bett, H. C. G. 

Branpt (three years), J. W. Bricut, A. F, CHAMBERLAIN, 

M. J. Drennan, A. M. Exuiort, J. A. Fonrarne, J. GEDDEs, 


Jr., C. H. GRANDGENT, J. M. Hart, G. Hempt, J. E. MATzKE, 
8S. Porter, E. 8. SHetpon, E. SpaANHoorFD, W. D. Toy, E. L. 


$20.00 
$52.10 

Expended. 
Printing Of and On.......... deenbtaseeonacbipusibeniabirtasstisnetennieassninddie $47.60 
$52.10 


Our fourth circular drew out a great deal of interesting information, 
which has been published partly in Modern Language Notes, VIII, 5 (May, 


* 1893), partly in Dialect Notes, V1 (December, 1893), and partly in a 


pamphlet called Off and On, issued by the Phonetic Section itself. This 
publication will be sent free to any member of the Modern Language 
Association who may apply for it. 
A fifth circular—doubtless the last of the series—was sent out in November. 
Answers are still coming in; the results will probably appear next spring. 
In my opinion it would be wise to devote the income of the Section for 
1894 to printing a summary of the facts thus far ascertained with regard 


to American pronunciation. 
C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Secretary. 
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On a motion offered by Professor Cohn, the President 
appointed the following Committee to recommend, for elec- 
tion, additions to the list of the Honorary Members of the 
Association. 


Professor Adolphe Cohn, Chairman. 
Professor H. C. G. von Jageman. 
Professor H. Collitz. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


As Chairman of the Committee to revise the “ List of Colleges and of 
their Modern Language Teachers” (see Proceedings for 1892, p. xxxvii f.), 
I beg to report that the Committee has been at work, and has succeeded in 
collecting the chief portion of the required facts. But it has not been 
possible to make this collection complete. What has been obtained has 
been and will be of service to the Secretary, but the Committee does not 
favor the publication of the List in incomplete form. I therefore recom- 
mend that the publication of this List be deferred indefinitely. 


This recommendation was adopted, and the Committee was 


discharged. 


On a motion offered by the Secretary, the President 
appointed Professors J. H. Gore (Chairman), and E, A. 
Fay, to serve as a Committee to secure special Rail Road 
rates to the next annual meeting of the Association. 


17. “The growth of the Arthurian Legend.” By Miss 
Viola V. Price, of the Southwest Kansas College. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


I am sure that we all feel indebted to Miss Price for her skilful and sym- 
pathetic handling of one of the most attractive subjects in English literary 
history—the subject that so nearly meets the requirements of a theme for 
a national epic. 


Professor M. W. Sampson offered the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That to the President and to the Board of Trustees 
of the Columbian University, whose hospitality has been so 
generously tendered at this meeting, the Association extend 
its cordial thanks ; and 

Resolved, That the Association convey to Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Cabell, its expression of grateful appreciation of 
the pleasant reception given to its members, Thursday even- 
’ ing, December the twenty-eighth. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The Association then adjourned. 
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Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Prof. C. F., 144 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Pa. 

Brereton, Prof. J. J., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Bright, Prof. James W., Johns Hopkins University, Raltimore, Md. 
Brinton, Dr. D. G., Media, Pa. 

Bristol, Mr. E. N., 29 W. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bronson, Prof. T. B., Laurenceville, N. J. 

Brown, Mr. A. N., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Brown, Prof. E. M., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bruce, Prof. J. D., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bruner, Prof. J. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, II1. 

Brush, Mr. Murray P., Columbus, Ohio. 

Bryan, Ensign Henry F., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Butler, Prof. F. R., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


Cabeen, Prof. Chas. W., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Cabell, Mrs. W. D., 1407 Mass. Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Caldwell, Mr. J. W., Irving Club, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Callaway, Jr., Prof. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Cameron, Prof. A. Guyot, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Canfield, Prof. A. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Carpenter, Prof. G. R., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Carruth, Prof. W. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Carter, President Franklin, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Chamberlain, Prof. A. F., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Chapman, "rof. Henry Leland, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Chase, Prof. G. C., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Chambers, Prof. H. E., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Cheek, Prof. 8S. R., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Child, Mr. Clarence G., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Chollet, Prof. Charles, La. State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Clark, Miss Edith M., Norwood Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Clary, Mr. S. W., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Coblentz, Mr. H. E., Bloomington, Ind. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Coggeshall, Miss Louise K., 102 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Colin, Mrs. Alfred, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Collitz, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, Mr. W. T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cook, Prof. Albert §., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Crane, Prof. T. F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, Prof. W. H., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Crow, Dr. Chas. L., Norfolk, Va. [105 Bank St.] 

Crowell, Mr. A. C., German Seminar, Brown University, Providence, R. I, 
Curme, Prof. G. O., Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Cutting, Prof. Starr W., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


van Daell, Prof. A. N., 105 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Davidson, Dr. Charles, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Davis, Prof. A. K., Southern Female College, Petersburg, Va. 
Dawson, Prof. A. C., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Deering, Prof. W., Woman’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Denio, Miss E. H., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dessommes, Prof. E., 274 Burgundy St., New Orleans, La. 
Dippold, Prof. G. T., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Dodge, Prof. D. K., University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 
Dodge, Prof. P. D., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Doesburg, Prof. C., Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Drake, Dr. Allison, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Drennan, Prof. M. J., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dunlap, Prof. C. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Easton, Prof. M. W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Egge, Prof. Albert E., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Eggers, Prof. E. A., State Univ. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Elliott, Prof. A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Emerson, Prof. O. F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epes, Prof. J. D., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


Faust, Dr. A. B., Havre de Grace, Md. 

Fava, Prof. Francis R., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Prof. C. E., Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 

Fay, Prof. E. A., National Deaf Mute College, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ferrell, Prof. C. C., University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 

Ferren, Mr. H. M., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

von Fingerlin, Prof. Edgar, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

Fliigel, Prof. Ewald, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Leland Stanford, Cal. 

Fontaine, Prof. J. A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Fortier, Prof. Aleée, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Francke, Prof. K., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Freeman, Prof. C. C., Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

Freeman, Miss L. Blackstone, 18 W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 

Froehlicher, Prof. H., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
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Fruit, Prof. J. P., Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 
Fuller, Prof. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York, N. Y. 


Gandolfo, Mr. P. C., 2608 Park Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

des Garennes, Prof. Poulain J., 1108 G St., Washington, D. C. 
Garner, Prof. 8., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Garnett, Prof. J. M., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Gaw, Mrs. Lily Storrs, 1318 Filmore St., ‘Topeka, Kansas. 

Geddes, Jr., Prof. James, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Gerber, Prof. A., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Goebel, Prof. Julius, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Gore, Prof. J. H., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Gorrell, Dr. J. H., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Grandgent, Prof. C. H., 19 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Green, Miss Shirley, Palestine, Texas. 

Greene, Prof. H. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Grossmann, Prof. Edward A., 1 W. 8ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Griffin, Prof. James P., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Groth, Dr. P., 291 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Gudeman, Prof. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gummere, Prof. F. B., Haverford College, Pa. 

Gwinn, Miss Mary M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Hall, Prof. J. Lesslie, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Halsey, Prof. J. J., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, III. 
Hamburger, Prof. Felix, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hanscom, Miss E, D., 33 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Harper, Prof. G. M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Harris, Prof. Chas., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harrison, Prof. J. A., Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 
Harrison, Prof. T. P., Clemson College, Fort Hill, S. C. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., 33 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Hart, Prof. J. M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvey, Prof. J. 1., West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Hatfield, Prof. James T., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Haughwout, Miss L. M., 2413 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Calvin Str. 46 Berlin, N. W., Germany. 
Haussmann, Mr. W. A., 907 Hutchinson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hay, Prof. Henry H., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heath, Mr. D. C., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Heddaeus, Prof. J:, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Heller, Prof. Otto, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hempl, Prof. George, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Hench, Prof. G. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henneman, Prof. J. B., University ef Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Herdier, Prof. Alexander W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hewitt, Prof. W. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., Boston School of Languages, 88 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hochdérfer, Prof. R., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Hohlfeld, Prof. A. R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Holzwarth, Prof. F. J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Cobourgh, Ont. 

Howe, Miss M. A., 218 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hubbard, Prof. C. F., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Hubbard, Prof. F. G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wise. 

Hudnall, Mr. R. H., Brandon, Rankin Co., Virginia. 

Hudson, Prof. William H., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Hunt, Prof. T. W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huse, Prof. R. M. 

Huss, Prof. H. C. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Ingraham, Prof. A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Isaacs, Prof. A. S., University of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


von Jagemann, Prof. H. C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
James, Prof. E. C., Culpeper Female Seminary, Culpeper, Va. 
Jenkins, Dr. Thomas A., Gwynedd, Pa. 

Johnson, Prof. H., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jordan, Miss M. A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof. E. S., South Carolina College, Columbia, 8. C. 


Karsten, Prof. Gustaf E., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Kent, Prof. Charles W., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Kern, Mr. Paul O., 5442 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, II]. 

Kerr, Jr., Mr. John E., 41 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 

Key, Mr. W. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
King, Prof. R. A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kinney, Mr. Samuel Wardwell, Rome, N. Y. 

Kittredge, Prof. G. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Klenner, Dr. R. F., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

von Klenze, Dr. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 

Knox, Prof. Charles S., St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp. 
Koenig, Prof. Otto, Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Kroeh, Prof. C. F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Kuersteiner, Mr. A. F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Kuhns, Prof. Oscar, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Ladd, Prof. Wm. C., Haverford College, Pa. 

Lagarde, Prof. Ernest, Mount St. Mary’s College, Mount St. Mary’s, Md. 
Lang, Prof. H. R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Learned, Prof. M. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lebon, Mr. C. P., 42 Waumbeck St., Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 
Lewis, Prof. E. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Lewis, Dr. E. S., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Link, Prof. 8. A., Tenn. School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn. 
Littleton, Prof. J. T., 1119 Main St., Danville, Va. 

Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Lodge, Prof. L. D., Columbian University, Washington, D, C. 
Logie, Prof. Thomas, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Loiseaux, Mr. Louis A., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Long, Prof. A. W., Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Longden, Prof. Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Loomis, Prof. F., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Luquiens, Prof. J., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Lutz, Prof. F., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Dr. A. B., Lyman, Md. 

Lyon, Prof. Edmund, 110 8. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MacAuley, Miss Fanny, 150 Wilson St., Baltimore, Md. 

Macine, Prof. John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, Prof. John M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Marburg, Miss A., 6 East Eager St., Baltimore, Md. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marden, Dr. C. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Martin, Prof. S. A., Lincoln University, Pa. 

Mather, Jr., Prof. Frank Jewett, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Matthews, Prof. Brander, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Matzke, Prof. J. E., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Leland Stanford, Cal. 

McBryde, Jr., Mr. J. M., Blacksburg, Va. 

McCabe, Prof. W. G., University School, Petersburg, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

McClumpha, Prof. C. F., Ripon College, Ripon, Wise. 

McIlwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden Sydney College, Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia. 

McKibben, Prof. G. F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Mellen, Prof. George F., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Menger, Dr. L. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Michaels, Miss R. A., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Milford, Prof. Arthur B., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Miller, Mr. Chas. R., Duncannon, Pa. 

Milne, Mr. C. J., Rittenhouse Club, 1811 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montague, Prof. W. L., Amherst Cotlege, Amherst, Mass. 

Morse, Miss I. M., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Mott, Mr. L. F., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [17 
Lexington Avenue. ] 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., 33 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nash, Prof. B., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Newcomer, Prof. A. G., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Nichols, Prof. Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nollen, Prof. John S., [owa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


O’Connor, Dr. B. F., 414 W. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ogden, Prof. H. M., University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Osthaus, Prof. Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ott, Prof. J. H., Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Otto, Dr. H. L. W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Owen, Prof. E. T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 


Page, Prof. F. M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Painter, Prof. F. V. N., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Palmer, Prof. A. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Pancoast, Prof. Henry S., Germantown, Pa. 

Paul, Mrs. D'Arcy, 1129 Calvert St., N., Baltimore, Md. 
Pearce, Dr. J. W., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Pearson, Prof. C. W., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
Pendleton, Miss A. C., Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 
Penn, Mr. H. C., Columbia, Missouri. 

Perkinson, Prof. W. H., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Pernet, Prof. Emil, 1108 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perrin, Prof. M. L., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


* Perry, Prof. Bliss, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Pessels, Dr. Constance, Austin, Texas. [1910 Whitis Ave.] 

Pierce, Prof. Imogen S., The National Institute, Washington, D.C. [P. 0. 
Box 494.] 

Pinkham, Prof. G. R., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Piutti, Miss Elsie, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Poll, Dr. Max, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollard, Prof. J., Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 

Porter, Prof. 8., National Deaf Mute College, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

de Poyen, Mr. René, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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Price, Prof. Thomas R., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. [263 W. 45th St.] 
Price, Miss Viola V., Southwest Kansas College, Winfield, Kansas. 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Pusey, Prof. E. D., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Putzker, Prof. A., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Rambeau, Prof. A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ramsay, Prof. M. M., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Reeves, Prof. Chas. F., University of Washington, Seattle. [Columbia, 
Washington. 

Reeves, Dr. W. P., 222 N. 10th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Rennert, Prof. H. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rhoades, Prof. L. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Rice, Prof. J. C., Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ringer, Prof. S., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rose, Prof. C. J., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Ross, Prof. Charles H., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 

de Rougemont, Prof. A., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roy, Prof. James, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Saunders, Mrs. M. J. T., Martin College for Young Ladies, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Saunderson, Prof. G. W., Madison, Wisc. [523 Lake St.] 
Scarborough, Mrs. S. B., Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Schele de Vere, Prof. M., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Schelling, Prof. F. E., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schilling, Prof. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Schmidt, Mr. F. G. G., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Schmidt-Wartenburg, Prof. H., University of Chicao, Chicago, Ill. 
Schofield, Mr. W. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Schonfeld, Prof. H., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 67 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Scott, Dr. C. P. G., 708 Fiibert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Prof. Edward L., La. State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Scott, Prof. F. N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Scott, Miss Mary Augusta, 1507 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Sechrist, Prof. F. K., Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Semple, Prof. L. B., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Seybold, Prof. C. F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Shefloe, Prof. Joseph S., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. E. S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sherman, Prof. L. A., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shipley, Mr. George, Upperville, Va. 
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Shumway, Prof. D. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Sims, Prof. W. R., University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 
Smith, Prof. C. Alphonso, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 
Smith, Mr. H. A., 77 W. Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H. (Ginn & Co.), 7-13 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, Prof. Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Smyth, Prof. A. H., 118 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sledd, Prof. F. B., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 
Snyder, Prof. E., Illinois College, Champaign, IIl. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, University of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. 
Speranza, Prof. C. L., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Spieker, Prof. E. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Spiers, Prof. J. H. B., Wayne, Pa. 

Spofford, Hon. A. R., Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Stoddard, F. H., University of the City of New York, N. Y. [27 W. 11th St.] 
Stollhofen, Dr. P. S., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Stratton, Mr. A. W., 464 Euclid Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

de Sumichrast, Prof. F., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Super, Prof. O. B., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Sweet, Miss Marguerite, Stephentown, N. Y., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Sykes, Dr. Fred. H., 14 Augusta Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


Taliaferro, Mrs. E. F., Montgomery Female College, Christiansborough, Va. 
Thomas, Prof. Calvin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Thomas, Miss May, 810 University Avenue, Madison, Wisc. 
Thomas, Miss M. Carey, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Thurber, Prof. S., 13 Westminster Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 
Todd, Prof. H. A., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. [Hoffman Arms, 
640 Madison Avenue. ] 
Tolman, Prof. A. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
’ Toy, Prof. W. D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Tufts, Prof. J. A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Tupper, Jr., Prof. Fred., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Tupper, Mr. J. W., Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Turk, Prof. M. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Tutwiler, Mrs. Julia R., 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tweedie, Prof. W. M., Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vance, Prof. H. A., University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vogel, Prof. Frank, 120 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 


Vos, Dr. Bert John, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Wagener, Prof. H. F., 58 St. Philip St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Wahl, Prof. G. M., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Walter, Prof. E. L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Warren, Prof. F. M., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., 300 South 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weeks, Prof. Raymond, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wells, Prof. B. W., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Werner, Prof. A., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Wharton, Prof. L. B., College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Wheeler, Miss Emily, Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 

White, Prof. H. S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whiteford, Mr. Robert N., Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Whitelock, Mr. George, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wickham, Miss Margaret M., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Leland Stanford, 
Cal. 

Wightman, Prof. J. R., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wilkens, Dr. Fr. H., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

Willcox, Prof. C. P., University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Willis, Prof. R. H., Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Willner, Mr. W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Wilson, Prof. Charles Bundy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Lowa. 

Winchester, Prof. C. T., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Wood, Mr. Francis A., 5825 Jackson Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Wood, Prof. Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Woodberry, Prof. George E., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Dr. B. D., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 


Wright, Prof. C. B., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
[392] 
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Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. [Stechert & Co.] 
Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md. : Woman’s College Library. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Library of the Louisiana State University. 
Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. [Chas. W. Sever. ] 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: Library of the English Department of the Univ. of Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Fort Hill, S. C.: Clemson College Library. 

Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate University Library. 


« Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 


Knoxvil'e, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 
Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Library. 
Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: The Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia College Library. 

Peoria, I1].: Peoria Public Library. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of the Collegeof New Jersey. [Prof. James O. 
Murray. ] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.) 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Waterville, Maine: Colby University Library. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 


l MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


K. von Baver, University of Leipsic. 
Atois L. Branp1, University of Strassburg. 
Henry ey, London. 

W. Bravung, University of Heidelberg. 
WENDELIN FOGrstER, University of Bonn. 
Gustav GrOBER, University of Strassburg. 
R. Hi_pesranp, University of Leipsic. 
Fr. KuivGe, University of Freiburg. 
EvGen University of Breslau. 
Collége de France. 

James A. H. Murray, Oxford. 

ARTHUR Napier, University of Oxford. 
Fritz NeuMANN, University of Heidelberg. 
ApoLF Noreen, University of Upsala. 
Gaston Paris, Collége de France. 

H. Pavut, University of Munich. 

F. York Powett, University of Oxford. 
Pro Rasna, Florence. 

J. Scurprer, University of Vienna. 

H. Scuucuart, University of Graz. 

_ Epvarp Srevers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JoHann Storm, University of Christiania. 
H. Sucuier, University of Halle. 

Henry Sweet, Oxford. 

University of Berlin. 

Ricw. Paut Wu University of Leipsic. 
Juuius Zuritza, University of Berlin. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


T. Wuittnac Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Wit11aM Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. G. Daves, Baltimore, Md. 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 

J. Kareé, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

F. L. Kenpatt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

J. Ltvy, Lexington, Mass. 

Lotseav, New York, N. Y. 

JamEs RussELL Lowe 1, Cambridge, Mass. 

Taomas McCasg, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Joun G. R. McExroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epwarp T. McLaveuutn, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. 

W. M. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. 

C. P. Ors, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

O. SEIDENSTICKER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Max Sonraver, New York, N. Y. 

F, R. Stencet, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

H. TaxuicuHet, Austin, Texas. 

Miss HELENE WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Casimir ZpANowIcz, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
Il. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue 
a member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


Ill. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


Iv. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine merabers, who shall together consti- 


tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
by the Association. 


Vv. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
‘interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


Vi. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 


any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886: 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shal] be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate such 
as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in brief, or 
by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to prescribe a pro- 
gramme of proceedings, fixing the time to be allowed for each 
paper and for its discussion. 
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GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


H. bas" Sybel’s Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon!I, Edited by A. B. NICHOLS, 
arvard University. Cloth. 60 cea 

An Elementary German Reader. By 0. B. Super, of Dickinson College. [Jn prep- 
aration. | 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by H. K. ScurLiine, of Harvard University. [Jn 
preparavion. | 

Storm’s Geschichten aus der Tonne. Edited by C. F. Brusre, Principal Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. Cloth. 60 cents, 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Edited by M. Poti,of Harvard University. [Jn press.) 

A Selection from the Writings of Martin Luther. Edited by W. H. Carrurtn, 
of the University of Kansas. [Jn preparation.) 

Riehl’s Burg Neideck. Edited by CuarRLes 8. Witson, of the State University of 
Iowa. Paper. 30 cents. 

Freytag’s Doktor Luther. Fdited by FRANK P. Goopricn, of Williams College. Cloth. 
60 cents. 

A Preparatory German Reader. With Notesand Vocabulary. Prepared by Mrs. C, L, 
VaN DaELL. Cloth. 40 cents. 

Selections from Rosegger’s Waldheimat. Edited by LAURENCE FossLer, of the 
University of Nebraska. [Jn press.) 

Scientific German Reader. Edited by Grorae T. Dippop, of the Mass. Institute 
of Technology. {Ready in Dec.} 


FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


An Introduction to the French Language. A practical grammar with exercises. 
By A. N. VAN Dartt, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. $1.00. 

Introduction to French Authors. Being a practical reader for beginners. Edited by 
Professor VAN DaELL. Cloth, 80 cents. 

French Prose: Popular Science. Edited by JuLEs Luquiens, of Yale University. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 

French Prose: La Prise de la Bastille, par Michelet. Edited by Professor 
Luquiens. Paper. 20 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis de Daudet. Authorized edition. Edited by F. W. FREEBOoRN, 
Master in Boston Latin School, Cloth. 75 cents. 

The Contemporary French Writers. Edited by Rosine MELLE, Teacher of French 
in Ogoniz School, Pa. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Moliére’s L'Avare. With Introduction and Notes compiled from the best sources, and 
a complete Vocabulary. Cloth. 456 cents. 

Extraits Choisis de Paul Bourget. Edited by Professor VAN DAELL. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by M. W. Davis, Master in the Roxbury 
Latin School. | Jn press.| 

names 7 French Reader. Edited by A. W. HERDLER, of Princeton University. Cloth, 

5 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Musset, Edited by L. Oscar Kunns, of Wesleyan 
University. [Jn press.) 

Difficult Modern French: Edited by ALBERT LEUNK. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ABOVE ARE FOR INTRODUCTION, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOosTON. New York. LONDON. 


; 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


A. Exuiorr, Managing Editor. 
James W. Bricut, 


H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, } Associate Editors. 
Henry ALFRED Topp, 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
( With intermission from July to October inclusive) 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


AND THE 


ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 


This periodical is now in its ninth volume. Its contri- 
butors number above two hundred American and European 
scholars. Original articles deal with philological and literary 
problems relating to the historic and comparative study of 
English, German, French, Spanish, Italian and the Scandi- 
navian group of the so-called Modern Languages. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 PER ANNUM, 
‘ PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.75. 


Contributors and Publishers will please send all matter in- 


‘tended for the German department of the NOTES to Dr. H. C. 


G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; for 
the English department to Dr. J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; all business communications or 
matter for other departments should be forwarded to 


A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Oviver FarrarR Emerson, A.M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 415. Price, $1.25 net. 

“ There is no part of the book which cannot be read with pleasure, as weil as profit. . . . 
A book which — | be heartily ¢ mmended, not only to college teachers and students, but 
also to the general reader.” — The Sun, New York. 


PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLISH. 


By Orro JesPERSEN, Ph. D., Professor of English in the University of Copenhagen, 
or) or of “The Articulations of Speech Sounds,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 370. Price, 
1.90 net 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


aw Ss. L. Warrcoms. With a Preface by BRANDER MatTiews. Cloth. Price, 
net. 


Uniform with the Above. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By FREDERICK RYLAND. Crown 8vo, $1.40, net. 


A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


As traced back to their Common Origin and contrasted with the 
Classical Languages. 


By Victor Henry, author of “A Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin.” Crown 
8vo. $1.90, net. 


MURRAY’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Parts: D—Deceit, commencing Vol. III. Price, 90 cents nef. 
F—Fang, commencing Vol. IV. Price, 60 cents net. 

In response to a demand for the more frequent publication of portions of this work in 
smaller instalments, the Delegates of the‘ larendon Press beg to announce that from and 
after January 1, 1895, one section at least of each of these volumes, consisting of sixty- 
four pages, will be published quarterly at 60 cents. 


A NEW MILTON CONCORDANCE. 
A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton, 


Joun Brapsuaw, M.A., LL. D., editor of “ Milton’s Poetical Works,” “ Gray’s 
Poems,” “ Chesterfield’s Letters,” ete. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 412. Price, $4.00 ner. 


Mr. Bartlett’s New Complete Shakespeare Concordance. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
Or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
By Joun Bartiett, A. M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
author of “ Familiar Quotations,” ete., ete. In One Volume, 4to, 1,900 Pages. Bound in 
Half Morocco, in Box, $14.00, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS OF ESSAYS. 


EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 
The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry. With Topical Analysis 
and Analytical Index. Come 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Victorian Poets. Including Tenny- 
son, Landor, the Brownings, 
Arnold, Buchanan, Morris, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and others. 
21st Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

Poets of America. Treating Bry- 
ant, Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, Tay lor, ete. 1th 
Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 

“ Mr. Stedman is the ideal critic, for no 
other could be named so well equipped, 
not with knowledge alone, or with 
thecritical faculty, but with the need- 


ful tact of pen to supply courage to 
conviction. ” —New York Times. 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 
Conversations in a Studio. On 
Literary and Art Topics. 2 
vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 
Excursions in Art and Letters. 
Michael Angelo; A Conversa- 
tion with Marcus Aurelius, etc. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Roba di Roma. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 
- . Mr. Story is poet, artist, and 
* critic, all in one, to a degree that 


fo a him a most interesting essay- 
."—The Independent (New York). 


GEORGE E. WOODBERRY. 
Studies in Letters and Life. Lan- 
dor, Shelley, Bunyan, Cowper, 
Channing, Darwin, Browning, 
ete. 16mo, gilt $1.25. 
“These remarkable essays. . The 
beauty and distine sion “of their ‘style, 
the wisdom and rightness of the 
opinions they express, entitle them 
toa r lifetime than the 


HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

Men and Letters. Elisha Mul- 
ford, Longfellow and his Art, 
Emerson’s Self, etc. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

“Rich enough in observation and sug- 
gestion to win attention from those 
who overlook all but the best.”— 
New Englander. 

EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

Essays and Reviews (two vols.). 

Literature and Life. 

Character and Characteristic Men. 

Success and its Conditions. 

The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth. 

Outlooks on Society, Literature, 
and Politics. 

American Literature and other 
Papers. 

Recollections of Eminent Men. 
With a Portrait, and an Intro- 
duction by Rev. C. A. Barron. 
9 volumes, crown 8yo, gilt top, 
$1.50 each; in set, $13.50. 

“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one 
of the most subtle, discriminating, 
and profound of critics.”—- The Spec- 
tator (! ondon). 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Ever Day English. $2.00. 
and their Uses. 12mo, 
School Edition, $1.00. 

These two books are full of 
criticism of common speech, and 
abound in excellent suggestions. 

England Without and Within. 
A charming book of travel ob- 
servation. 12mo, $2.00. 

Studies in Shakespeare. Brilliant 
essays on various topics con- 
nected with Shakespeare. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

sight, combined with a bardly less 


rare faculty of expressing fine dis- 
tinctions of thought.”"—Zhe Nation 


critical work.”—The N 
ew York). 


Sold by all booksellers. 


(New York). 


Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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beath’s Modern Language Serics. 


Nearly TWO HUNDRED TEXTS already issued or in 
preparation including 


FRENCH. 

Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. “Unquestionably the best short 
French grammar that has yet appeared,” Professor H. A. Rennert, University of 
Pennsylvania.—“‘An important advance on its predecessors,” Professor H. A. Todd, ~ 
Columbia College. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Edgren’s French Grammar. “ We use it with great satisfaction,” Professor 
Louis Pailens, Dartmouth Coliege.—“ It is the best French grammar in English,” 
Professor E. A. Grosvenor, Amherst College. Half leather. $1.12. 

Super’s French Reader. “In choice and gradation of matter, and in the 
annotation and vocabulary, it leaves little, if anything, to be desired,” Professor 
C. E. Fay, Tufts College. Half leather. 80 cents, 

Victor Hugo’s Hernani, edited by Professor Matzke, of the Leland Stanford 
University. ‘I regard it as an admirable piece of work in every respect, practical 
as well as scholarly,” Professor H. A. Todd, Columbia College. Cloth. 70 cents. 

Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, edited by Professor Garner of the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Cloth, 75 cents, (Just issued.) 

De Vigny’s Cinq Mars (Sankey). “Well edited and its whole n.ake-up tasteful 
and attractive,” Professor E. F. Wheeler, Northwestern University. Cloth. 80 cents. 

Duval’s Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. “The best book of the 
kind, in French or English, for class use,” Professor F. M. Warren, Adelbert College. 

Racine’s Athalie, edited by Professor Eggert of Vanderbilt University. (Zn press.) 

Moliere’s Les Femmes Savantes, edited by Professor Aleée Fortier of 
Tulane University. (Jn press.) 


GERMAN. 

Harris’s German Lessons. ‘An unusually well arranged book,” Professor R. 
W. Deering, Western Reserve University. Cloth. 60 cents. P 

Harris’s German Composition. “A very sensible book. I shall introduce 
it.” Professor Gustav Griiner, Yale University. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Sheldon's Short German Grammar. “I can speak of it in terms of the 
highest praise,” Professor W. H. Van der Smissen, University of Toronto. Cloth, 60 
cents. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. “/:s a working grammar for the 
class-room, I know of nothing as good,” Professor Calvin Thomas, University of Michi- 
gan, Half leather. $1.12. 

Joynes’s German Reader. “It matches well the grammar. The two books 
will doa good work,” Professor H. 8. White, Cornell University. Half leather. 90 cents. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (Deering). “An excellent bit of editorial and typo- 
graphical work. We sball use it.” Professor Starr W. Cutting, University of Chicago. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 

Goethe’s Faust (Thomas). “A vast stride forward in Faust study in America,” 
Professor M. D. Learned, John Hopkins University. Cloth. $1.12. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett). ‘On the highest plane of 
excellence.” Dr. G. von Loeper. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm (Primer). “It has never been so well edited 
before,” Professor H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (Primer). Cloth. $1.00. 


Complete list with announcements sent on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 


ROBERTSON’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. (Just published.) 
A History of English Literature for Secondary Schools. By J. Logik ROBERTSON, 
M. A,, First English Master, Edinburg Ladies College. 12mo., cloth. pp. iv., 392. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 
The Principles of Rhetoric and their Sopaee. By ApAMs SHERMAN HI11, Boyls- 
ton Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. 14 vi., 308. With an 
Appendix comprising General Rules for Punctuation. 12mo. alf leather, 80 cents ; 
by mail, 90 cents. 


HILL’S FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, pp. ix., 337. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


ROLFE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 40 Volumes. 
Edited, with Notes, by \, L1aMm J. Rous, A. M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Copiously Illustrated. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents per volume, Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems—Browning’s Select Poems—Milton’s Minor Poems—Gray’s 
Select Poems,—Browning’s Dramas—Macaulay’s Lays.—Wordsworth’s Select Poems. 
Edited with Notes, by J. Lilustrated. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 
cents; by mail, 62cents per volume. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 

ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. 
Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from English History, 
36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from Seottish History, 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 
—Fairy Tales, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.— Lambs’ Tales from shakes are, Come- 
dies, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents—Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare, Tragedies, 50 
cents; by mail, 58 cents. Edited with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rotre. Illustrated. 
16mo., cloth. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
A series of vol for Suppl tary Reading, including History, ag 
Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellany, by the best authors. 36 volumes now ready. 0. 
Bound in cloth. 30 cents each; by mail, 34 cents. 

SWINTON'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Studies in English Literature: being Typical Selections of British and American 
Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time ; together with Definitions, Notes, 
Analyses, and Glossary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. For Use in High 
and Normal Schools, Academies, Seminaries, ete. By Prof. WILLIAM Swinton. Gold 
Medalist Paris Exposition, 1878. pp. xxxiv., 638. With Portraits. Crown, 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 

MISS PHILLIPS’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
A Popular Mafual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. With Historical, 
Scientific, and Art Notes. By Maup GILLETTE Illustrated. Vol. I., pp. 
xxii, 582. Vol. IL, pp. vi., 570. Index to each volume. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 per 
volume by mail. The volumes sold separately. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH WORDS. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHaRLEs F. Jounson, Professor of English 
zeae, nity College, Hartford. pp. vi., 255. 16mo. Cloth, $4 cents; by mail, 

cents. 

FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin and 
Development. Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools. Revised and Enlarged. 
By WittiaM C, Fow.er, LL. D. 796 pages. 8vo., cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 


Special rates for introduction will be quoted for above books on request. Instructors are in- 
vited lo write for information, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WILL BE HELD AT 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


December 27, 28, 29, 1893. 
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JOHN MURPHY & Co., PUBLISHERS, 


BALTIMORE, 
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PROGRAMME. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, December 27. 
Oa. m. 


(a). Report of the Secretary, and of the Treasurer. 
(6). Appointment of Committees. 
(¢€)e Reading and Discussion of Papers: 


1. “The Life and Works of Giacomo Leopardi.” 
By Dr. ALex. W. Herpier, Princeton University. 
2. “An historical study of the Werwolf in literature.” 
By Dr. Krrpy FLower Smiru, Johns Hopkins University. 
3. Lope de Vega’s Comedia Sin Secreto no ay Amor. 
By Dr. Hugo A. REeNNERT, University of Pennsylvania. 
[To be read by title.] 


SECOND SESSION. 


3 p. m. (Wepnrspay). 


4. “Allegory in English Literature during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.” 
By Professor C. F. McCtumpnHa, University of the City of New 
York. 


5. “A Gaucho Dialect Poem.” 
By Professor FrEp. M. Pace, Bryn Mawr College. 


PHONETIC SECTION. 


6. “Speech Tones.” 
By Professor ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. C. 


7. “A Study and Notation of American Vowels.” 
By Professor E. H. Bassitr, Columbia College. 
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THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday, December 28. 
10 a. m. 
8. “King Lear: a Study in Shakespeare’s method of Dramatic Con- 
struction.” 
By Professor THomas R. Price, Columbia College. 
9. “Authorship in the Southern States since the Civil War.” 
By Professor W. M. BasKEerRviLL, Vanderbilt University. 
10. “A Study of the Religious and Political Significance of Langland’s 
Piers the Plowman.” 
By Miss ExizaserH Deertnc Hanscom, Yale University 


FOURTH SESSION. 


3 p. m. (THurspay). 


11. “The Life and Works of Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl).” 
By Dr. A. B. Faust, Johns Hopkins University. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


12. Discussion of “A New Method of Language Teaching” (William 
Vietor: Educational Review, November, 1893). 

(a). Dr. A. Rambeau (Johns Hopkins University) will open the 
discussion with a paper on “The value of Phonetics in 
teaching Modern Languages,” with practical illustrations. 

(6). Dr. Starr W. Cutting (University of Chicago) will defend 
the proposition that the elementary study of grammar 
should be Inductive. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Cabell will give a reception to the members of the 
Association at the Norwood Institute, Thursday, December 28, from 8 to 11 p.m. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


‘Friday. December 29. 
1O0a.m. 


13. “The Anglo-Saxon Version of Psalins i-] ( Vulgate) and its relation 
to the Latin original, together with a discussion of a new source 
for the determination of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s interpretation 
of the Psalms.” 

By Professor J. D. Bruce, Bryn Mawr College. 

14. “The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies.” 

By Professor Louis F. Mort, University of the City of New York. 

15. “Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue.” 

By Dr. B. J. Vos, Johns Hopkins University. 
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16. “What is a Dialect?” 


By Professor E. 8. SHELDON, Harvard University. 
[To be read by title. } 


SIXTH SESSION. 
[2 p. m. (Fripay). 
The American Dialect Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at 2-3 p. m., when 
Professor Sheldon’s paper “ What is a Dialect ?” will be discussed }. 


3 p. m, (Fripay). 
17. “The growth of the Arthurian Legend.” 
By Miss Vioia V. Price, Southwest Kansas College. 


18. “Anglo-Saxon Degmel.” 
By Dr. Freperick Tupper, Jr., Wells College. 


19. “The Pistojese Dialect.” 
By Dr. JAMes D. Bruner, University of Illinois. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


Bassi, E. H.: The true basis of study for Vowels is the Form of the resonance- 
chamber ; tongue-positions are only important becanse of their effect on this 
Form. Discussion of the usual vowels. New definition of Rounding. Special 
features of American pronunciation. A method for the Notation of American 
Vowels. 

Bruce, J. D.: History of the MS. called the Paris Psalter. Originals of the 
Latin rubrics found in the argumenta of the Latin commentary. In Psalmo- 
rum Librum exegesis erroneously ascribed to Bede. The Anglo-Saxon intro- 
ductions are also paraphrases of the same argumenta. The Greek commentary 
on the Psalms by Theodore of Mopsuestia—contemporary of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome—is the source of the argumenta. Discussion of the authorship 
of the pseudo-Bede. Source of the comments in the body of the Anglo-Saxon 
translation. Ecclesiastical origin of this translation. Relation of the metri- 
cal version to the parallel Latin text of the MS. 

Bruner, JAMes D.: The Pistojese Dialect. (1) MSS. in the libraries of 
Florence and Pistoja; the people of Pistoja; the peasants of the Pistojesi 
mountains. (2) The local divisions of the Italian Dialects. The genetic 
principle of Ascoli. The Tuscan group. (3) Characteristics of the Pistojese 
Dialect (Phonology, Morphology). (4) The orthography of the MSS. 
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Faust, A. B.: Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl); his Life, and sojourn in America. 
Unpublished letters: (1) Three to J. B. Metzler, Stuttgart; (2) Abstracts of 
twenty-one to Elise Meyer, Schaffhausen ; (3) Five to Marie Meyer. Seals- 
field’s influence upon works in German and in American literature. 


Hanscom, Miss E. D.: Historical sketch of England in the fourteenth century. 
The Vision of Piers the Plowman ; its unfinished condition ; the significance of 
Do Well, Do Bet and Do Best, and the threefold character of Piers. The 
author’s attitude to theological questions and the practices of the church. 
Instances of inconclusive and incomplete arguments; theory that the author 
was conscious of the tendency of his thought, but chose to maintain his 
orthodoxy at the expense of his logic. 

Study of Langland’s social position ; conclusion that his free birth explains 
apparent inconsistency of views of social and political problems. His attitude 
to the King, the nobility, the rich, merchants and laborers. He stands with 
the poor as opposed to the rich, but with freemen as opposed to bondmen. 
Theory that he was unconscious of his inconsistency. The effect of his poem 
on minds less bound by conventionality. 


HerpLER, ALEX. W.: Monaldo Leopardi. Giacomo’s home and education; his 
struggles for independence and fame; his early writings; his pessimism. 
The character and importance of his works. His philosophy in its relation 
to the literature of the nineteenth century. 


McCuiumpna, C. F.: (1) The character of the Allegory of the Roman de la Rose 
and its influence upon the works of Chaucer and his School. (2) The changes 
wrought in Allegorical literature by the introduction of the dramatic element, 
and later by the study of the philosophers. (3) Spenser’s treatment of Alle- 
gory compared with that of his predecessors (Douglas’s King Hart, and 
Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure.) 

Mort, Lewis F.: The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies. (1) The System of 
Bernart de Ventadorn. (2) The development of the idea of submission in 
Piere Rogier. (3) Chrétien’s poems, Erec, Cliges, La Charrette, and Yvain ; 
especially the growth of subtle ideas in Cligés, the lover’s submission in La 
Charette, and the moral reaction in Yvain. 4 


PaacE, Frep, N.: The Spanish Colonial System. Early colonization of the La 
Plata, Uruguay, and Parana regions. Fusion of races (Spanish settlers with 
Indian tribes). Origin of the Gaucho; his position, social and political ; 
customs, habit, speech; music, poetry, improvisation. The dialect poems of 
Hidalgo—Ascusubi and del Campo. “ Fausto impressiones del gaucho Anas- 
tasio el Pollo en la representacion de esta opera,’’ by Estanislas del Campo. 
Characteristics of the Gaucho dialect. 


Price, THomas R.: The two sources of the tragedy. The two groups of char- 
acters ; the harmonious adaptation of the one to the other. The two elements 
in the dramatic action; the method of combining the two lines of action. 
The character of Cordelia; of Edward. The fusion of the Lear-tragedy with 
the Edward-tragedy. Climax of the Edward-tragedy, and normal distribu- 
tion of the stages of dramatic action. Climax of the Edward-tragedy, and 
abnormal distribution of dramatic action. Distinctive character of Lear as 
an example of Shakespeare’s method of construction. 
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Smirn, K. W.; General definition of the Werwolf; its wide distribution. The 
constitutional Werwolf group. The companion story by Petronius the best 
example. 

The Werwolf by magic. The Northern theory; something is put on to 
produce the metamorphosis. The extension of this theory. The Scandi- 
navian theory of transformation in general. 

The wolf’s connection with outlawry; relation to this superstition of the 
Werwolf. 

The Story of Sigmund the Volsung and of his son Sinfiotli. A general 
model for all succeeding Werwolf stories. 

The influence of Christianity and of theological discussion, upon this 
superstition. The compact with the devil; the baptismal name, etc. 

Contaminatio, blending with other superstitions; the Vampire Werwolf 
of Russia and Eastern Europe. The Werwolves of Virgil, Propertius, etc. 

The Werwolf by the charms of another; William of Palerne, etc. 

Sprenger, Rémy and the witch-trials of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The real and the imagined Werwolf. Doctrine of 
transmigration, of the “astral shape,” etc. 

Lycanthropy as a disease. 

Discussion of the various theories. 

TurPER, JR., FREDERICK: (1) The Anglo-Saxon Day. Regulation of time. 
Canonical Hours: Uhta, Hancred, Degred, Prim, Undern, Middeg, Non, Aifen, 
Complin. The later history of the Hours. (2) Rubrics to the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels. Anglo-Saxon Feast-days and Fast-days. 


Vos, B. J.: Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue: (1) Rime Technic; 
(2) Parenthesis; (3) Periphrasis with forms of beginnen; (4) Postpositive 
Adjective; (5) Postpositive Possessive. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Ebbitt House (Fourteenth and F Streets), will be the rendezvous of the 
members of the Association. The special rates granted are $2.50 per day, for the 
sixth floor ; all other rooms, including parlors, $3.00 per day for each person. 

The gentlemen named below have kindly consented to serve as a Local Commit- 
tee, and hereby cordially offer their services to the members of the Association. 


Professor J. H. GorE, Chairman. 
“ A. Fay. 
D, Loner. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1893. 


President: 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Secretary : Treasurer : 
JAMES W. BRIGHT, JOHN E. MATZKE, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cai. 
Acting Treasurer : 


M. D. LEARNED, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
(In addition to the above-named officers.) 


ALBERT 8S. COOK, H. C. G. BRANDT, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, WALTER D. TOY, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
J. B. HENNEMAN, MORGAN CALLAWAY, Jr., 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knorville, Tenn. University of Texas, Austin. 
HENRY A. TODD, G. A. HENCH, 
Columbia College, New York, N. Y. Univ. of Mich,, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


F. M. WARREN, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PHONETIC SECTION: 


President: Secretary : 
A. MELVILLE BELL, C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Washington, D. C. Cambridge, Mass. 
PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President: Secretary: 
CHARLES HARRIS, A. N. VAN DAELL, 
Adelbert Obliege, Cleveland, Ohio. Mass. Institute of Technology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


H. C. G. voy JAGEMANN, ALBERT 8. COOK, 
First Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


F. M. WARREN, 
Third Vice-President. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, T. W. HUNT, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Princeton College, N. J. 
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NEW SERIBS, VOL. 

-Prnerep Murray & Compayy 


“PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICA. 


JAMES W, BRIGHT’ 
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~The Publications ofthe Language ar ied in 
{nstalments, the Proceedings of ‘the Annual Meeting of the Association constitu- 
ting an Appendix to each volume. These Publications contain the articles read 
“that may be appropriately added. 
“limited number of odd volumes and parts 


aa 
463-549 
3 
et 
OF 
f 
olu 
mes will ‘be sold at $35.00 
“per copy. The annual subsctiption for the Publications of the 


te Moder Language ist 


Vou, |, 188486. 63,00. 

Some Unpub! Letters. Shakespeare to 

Aims and Methods of Col. Goebel, J.: German 
e Instruction in Modern 


in Education. 
‘Primer, Sylvester: The Feotitive in Garman,  Gummete, F. What Place Old English 
yon Jagemann, H.C, G.: On the Genitive in Phil In our Elementary Schools? 


~ < Mart, J.-M: ‘The College Course in English Relations; their Influence upon the Gov- 
Portier, A.: The in Louse. Tus tn Bags 

ana and the Nerre-French lish for Admission to College. 


ern Classica’ Course. ie 
Mont, W.: of English in-the ~ tion oft be Dialect. ion 


Carter, Franklin: Study of Modern Languages Painter, F. V. N.: Recent Educational More 
The ‘Development of The Methods of 
Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. a Critic of 
, O. some Disputed Foiuts in 
Dr, : and their. 
McAlister, The Study of Modern Réle in Sound Changes and Phonetic Laws. 
r Collitz, H.: Die Herkunft der annten 
: The Style of Vv 
8: be: Tesching of of gheldon, E.S.: of a Canadian ¥ 
French Bidet Paut's  Principton. der 
. ul : On x 
R.: The. Face in the. Spanish rachgeschichte.’ 
erd, H. E.: A Study of Lord Macaulay's 
Fortier, Sits of Smyth A. B.: American Literature in the 
VoL: 1V, 1888-69. (NOT SOLD SEPARATELY) 
“Cox, Di Address ot Welcome. . J.: On the Im L Verb, 
» Morris, E. D,: The Language and Literature © ge, Italian and Patriotism. 
of Wales. be Beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
The Rhetorical Tendency in 
is Unde: uate Courses. Greens, H. E.: The Allegory employ 
cher, Fran tressed Vowels in 
* Garnett, J. Wotes of Vel. 
W.: of Welcome.  Grandgent, C. Vowel Messurementa 
Ka no: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
Bell, Meteiilo: Phonetics; 
Joynes, Edward : Reading in Modern Lan- Primer, Sylvester: 
“guage Study. Fredericksburg, “ 
Marcon, Philippe B.: Influence of the Weak- Schmidt-Warten burg. M. ‘Ein Tiroler Pas 
ness of om ou Phonetic change sionsspiel des Mittelalters. 
Tolman, Albert H.: Shakespeare's Part in the 
Kes, On the use of the Negative by Account of Lexseograpb 


VI, 1804. 84.00. ‘Vou. vit, 1802. ‘e4.00. Vou. Vili, 1893. $3.00. 
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OFFICER@ FOR THE YEAR 1894, 


~ JAMES: W. BRIGHT, LEARNED, 
addition to the above-named officers.) 
M. HART. » . WALTER D. 
JOHN E: MATZKE, H. €, G. BRANDT, 
Ueland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Palo Auto, Cat., -Hamilion College, Clinton, 
B. HENNEMAN, E. L. WALTER, 
» JAGEMANN, ALCEE: FORTIER, 


CHARLES HARRIS: N.VAN DAELL, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, — Institute of Technology. 
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First Vice-President. \Seeond. Vice-President. 
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